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AN OLD VALENTINE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

LITTLE square of fragile lace; 
A silver Cupid, with his dart 

Transfixing a gilt paper heart; 

A foolish rhyme—* Fair maiden mine, 

Smile, smile on me, thy Valentine!” 

Yet, oh, how sweet the flimsy thing, 

With fragrance of life’s early spring! 

My heart beat proudly when it came; 

My cheeks were lit with rosy flame. 

He must have sent it, who, to me, 

A new Adonis seemed to be. 

A sharp old man, with wrinkled brow, 

He’s little like Adonis now; 

And, I to-day, should scarcely know 

My dreamy self of long ago;— 

Yet this small missive, in its folds, 

A fragrance as of violets holds, 

From that fair spring-time that was mine 


When I received this valentine! 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw In.usrnarkn Weekiy ror Boys anp GIRLS, 


The number for February 11th Opens with the second part of a 
story by Hsatmar Hyortu Boyvesen, entitled “ 7'he Child of Luck,” 
th an illustration by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

Besides this, there ix, in fiction, the fourth instalment of the serial 
vy “ Phil and the Baby,” by Lucy C. Livi, and a short story, 
in Arclie Phantom,” by W. J. Henperson. An effective Su i. 


page? ustration accompantes this story 
THE GROUSE ON SNOW-SHOES, 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 
is the title of one of this author and artist's weekly contributions, 
which are a marked feature of the current volume of Harper's 
YounG PEop.e. 
taken From common country life, which Mr. GIBSON’s pen describes, 


The interesting character of the curious subjects, 


id the facile qrace and delicacy with which his pencil illustrates 
them, make this series of short papers the most notable contribution 
of the year to juvenile pe riodical literature. 
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Lapres’ Towrrres; Taror Gowns and Sprinc 
Cuipren’s Croraine ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. 


seri plions OF 


CLoaks ; 


CONCERNING A PROPOSAL. 

. isa very common thing to hear of this or that 
| lovely young woman of whom it is a matter of 
rumor that she has received and refused a certain 
number of offers of marriage, various gentlemen, 
mentioned by name, having proposed to her an alli- 
ance with themselves and having been repulsed. 

Now how is it, in a country where proposals are 
but seldom made through a parent, and are usually 
a matter between the parties most concerned them- 
selves, that such a rumor gets about at all, the 
more especially if there is any truth in it? Can it 
come from any other source than the word of mouth 
of the young woman herself, or from the surmises of 
her family and their subsequent gossip? And if it 
does come that way, does it not argue a singular 
sense of honor on the part of the recipient of such 
proposals? Is it not an uncomely sacrifice of per- 
sonal reserve ? And does it not, on the instant that 
we hear of it, say that the person making the proposal 
to this young woman was mistaken in her; that he 
thought she was somebody magnanimous and noble, 
whereas she is ignoble; that he never thought she 
was one to betray such a confidence; and not only that 
the proposal, being made under mistake, is as null and 
void as if it had never existed, but that, under this 
mistaken conceit of her, it was really made to quite a 
different person ? 

A girl never has any need to tell of a proposal 
through the terrible fear that other people should 
think she had never had one. The old saw which 
says ‘there never swam a goose so gray but it could 
find a mate” is perennially applicable. Probably the 
woman does not live who has not had more than 
one opportunity to change her state and condition; 
and if she is at all pretty, brilliant, sweet-man- 
nered, or fascinating in any way, it goes without 
saying that she has had repeated opportunity, and 
there is no need of asserting a self-evident fact. 
We have, however, known very plain women, 
very silly women, and women without an allure- 
ment from the feminine point of view, through some 
inscrutable attraction receive as many of these event- 
ful questions to answer as if they had been beauties 
of captivating address. It is a little difficult, then, 
to see why a circumstance that may and does happen 
to any is to be regarded as such a feather in the cap, 
and should be so nourishing to personal vanity, par- 
ticularly as it does not at ali follow that one is very 
lovely in body or soul because an individual who has, 
afterall, probably seen but little of one chooses to fan- 
cy so. On the contrary, all the presumption should 
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really be the other way. For the girl who has al- 
lowed matters to come to such a pass as a proposal, 
has, in too many cases, proved herself selfish, vain, 
sometimes stupid, and always inconsiderate. 

It is, indeed, very seldom that such mad and sud- 
den love seizes a suitor that he cannot wait to make 
tentative and delicate approaches, but declares him- 
self in such haste as to take the young woman alto- 
gether by surprise. She would, ordinarily, be very 
stupid if she failed to see his feelings almost as soon 
as he became aware of them himself. And if she 
has seen them, and has allowed him to go on un- 
checked when they were not reciprocated, and she 
meant to put an end to his hopes eventually, why 
then she must have given him encouragement which 
amounted to deceit and a kind of tacit falsehood, 
which was, in plain fact, taking his heart's best 
gift and consuming it in smoke as incense before 
the shrine of her own vanity, and all without any 
sober thought of the harm possibly thus wrought on 
the luckless lover's future and his whole outlook on 
life. When, then, we find this woman who can boast 
of having had numerous proposals, we do not really 
say the half that is to be said when we pronounce 
her stupid, vain, selfish, and inconsiderate. She would 
be a better woman and have quite as much to feed 
her vanity if, divining his intentions, she had never 
let him reach the overt act of a proposal—if she had 
spared his feelings, and had given him earlier to per- 
ceive that his efforts in her direction were useless. 

Let us suppose that the case and conditions are re- 
versed, and it had grown to be not outside of the pale 
of propriety for a woman unsolicited to express her 
love to its object, and propose herself as a partner 
for life to the man who had won her affections with- 
out intending todo so. And let us suppose that he, 
with all the gentleness in the world, tells her that this 
which she has wished cannot come to pass; that he 
will be—a brother to her, and she shall never want a 
friend, and all the rest that she wouldScytortu were 
the case the other way. Toa nearly absolute cer- 
tainty she would not want his friendship; so far from 
accepting this tepid brotherly kindness she would 
never want to see his face again; she would expe 
rience a creeping, withering, burning shame at the 
thought of him. And after that. if she heard that he 
had suffered her secret to escape him, had told his 
confidential friend of what had occurred, had allowed 
his family to betray their knowledge of it, if they had 
the knowledge, would she not think him the smallest, 
basest, meanest of mankind, and be justified in her 
opinion’ And doing the same thing herself, as often 
as she has the chance, what better, then, is she ? 

It is not to our young lady’s credit, we repeat, that 
she has ever let things arrive at the open offer and 
the humiliation of defeat for the one who is ready 


to love her better than all the rest of the world 


besides. It is she who really should feel the humilia 
tion. But having been so unwise, so negligent, so 


blind, so what you please, silence is the only repara- 
tion she can make, the only balm to his wound she 
can apply, the only salve to her own conscience. If 
she cannot give love, she can at least do him this 
friendly act of apparent forgetfulness. It is an affair, 
at last, that she has an obligation to treat as a secret, 
and a secret is safe only in one’s own breast. A good 
man’s love is a blessing; a bad man’s love is certainly 
nothing to boast about; and she who even hints of 
having received and refused, for whatever reason, the 
offer of the first, is herself undeserving of it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SHORTENING SAIL FOR ACTION. 

5 ye remarkable thing in the recent rapid transit of a 
young lady round the globe is not so much that she 
accomplished the feat in a week less than the famous hero 
of Jules Verne, but that she came back, according to the 
newspapers, in the same dark blue cloth suit in which she 
set forth, and with a hand-bag no larger. These appoint- 
ments were in fact the key to her success: if her love of 
dress had been stronger, her story had been longer. Ma- 
dame Ida Pfeiffer, the eminent woman traveller of forty 
years ago, used to say that any other woman might travel 
as widely and persistently as she did, by simply making up 
her mind to go without a bandbox. But the journey of 
life is a much more serious thing than a trip round the 
planet; it takes seventy-two years instead of seventy-two 
days; and it demands, equally with the briefer journey, 
that one should travel with but little baggage, if one would 
travel in earnest. And now especially, when women are 
resolved to come face to face with practical outside life in 
a great many ways, they must act accordingly. 

sels going into action, they must shorten sail. 
Of course the item of dress affords the readiest illustra- 
tion. Every teacher in a mixed school must see the advan- 
tage enjoyed by his boys over his girls in the greater con- 
venience of their costume for studio or laboratory purposes. 
Every father knows that his young son will run to the post- 
office and back in the “just five minutes” demanded by 
his sister to put on a proper street dress and button her 
gloves. I knew of an instance the other day where a young 
lady who had charmed all eyes in the costume of a medi- 
wval princess in a tableau vivant, confessed to an admirer 
that her first duty the next morning would be to preside 
at the dissection of a cat in the laboratory, where she was 
studying avatomy. Instead of being, like the princess in 
the fable, transformed into a cat again, she was to undergo 
the change, almost equally difficult, into the anatomizer of 
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a cat. No doubt a young man would have some similar 
change of wardrobe to make in passing from evening dress 
to surgery dress and back again; but for him it would usu- 
ally invelve only the flinging of a garment or two on one 
chair and picking up other garments from another; where- 
as with her the interchange would involve a prolonged ses- 
sion, With unbounded aid from sisters, dressing-maids, mir- 
rors, and pin-cushions. It needs no argument to show 
how women are embarrassed as compared with men by the 
inexorable demands of costume; but the remedy is not 
easy, at least for one of the other sex, to prescribe. 

But, in shortening sail for action, other things besides 
dress need to be retrenched. -Multitudes of women are 
gradually sliding into nervous prostration, not so much 
through the work they do, as through the effort to combine 
it with that net-work of social obligations from which men 
in a sithilar case would detach themselves. As a rule, in 
our colleges, and even in business, the hard-working men 
are not the “society men”; they make their choice, and do 
not expect to study hard for half the night and then to 
dance equally hard for the rest; it is the effort of their 
sisters to do this which wears them out. It was said 
of a brilliant Bostonian lately dead, that he was suddenly 
transformed from a leader of “the german” to a hard- 
working lawyer by the sententious remark of an elder 
sister—“ It is better to be a man of books than a man of 
toes”; but this is a hard doctrine to impose upon a sex so 
born for airy motion that, as Jean Paul says, it would be 
easy for them to make a forced march of fifty miles, if it 
could be done by dancing. And so of the whole routine of 
society; while the author or artist or philanthropist, if a 
man, knows that he must simply forego nvine-tenths of it, 
and that he will be pardoned for so doing, a woman in the 
same position finds it infinitely harder to make the sacri- 
fice, and is not, like him, exeused for doing so. One of the 
most eminent women physicians in America, when I asked 
her how she could possibly combine her profession with 
her duties to her young children, proved to me that her 
professional calls and office hours did not, all told, take so 
much of her time from these little ones as was given by 
other ladies similarly placed to what they considered their 
secial duties. “ But,” she said, “in order that | may do 
this, those social duties must be absolutely ignored. I do 
ignore them; but I give a great deal of offence by so doing. 
Were I a man, I should not be asked to combine them.” 

In the same way a remarkable woman who had carried 
on a large factory in a New England town with the great- 
est success told me that the strain on her was much great- 
er than if she had been a man, because, althongh she had 
no children, she was expected to keep houge, to tend sick 
neighbors, even to watch with them at night, as if she had 
no other duty. I see no relief for women who feel them- 
selves bound to some work incompatible with their usual 
feminine occupatious except to “make their choice 'twixt 
this and that,’ as Emerson says, and forego the one or the 
other. Nor is this the end of their needed abnegations. 
No one can employ women in any industry of a high grade 
without seeing that they are still embarrassed by what in 
their former more sheltered life were their virtues—the 
shrinking from initiative, the habit of minute economies, 
of self-abnegation in little things. It is my experience, 
for instance, that in sending a young man to do a day’s lit- 
erary work in another town, when his expenses are paid, he 
needs.no instruction as to having a comfortable Inuch, 
giving the necessary time to it, and taking a cab or a car- 
riage to save time or avoid a wetting; whereas such duties 
have to be laboriously impressed upon a woman; and, af- 
ter all, she usually goes a whole day on a cup of tea, and 
gets her feet wet by walking where she should ride. She 
is also less ready to meet an emergency by independent ac- 
tion, not for want of readiness, but from long habits of self- 
distrust. All these are drawbacks that must be cleared 
away if women are to compete with men in what has 
hitherto been men’s sole work. Whether it is best that 
they should so compete is not now the question; for the 
Bureau of Statistics shows it to be already settled. 


Sse Eh 





DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
VI.—FOOD FOR HER MIND. 


if APPY is the mother whose little maid is fond of books. She 

may not appreciate her good fortune, nor be aware how 
blessed is her lot, for indeed it is curious to note the different 
in which mothers regard books. “If the child is reading 
she is safe,” is the firm belief of many, while others consider time 
spent over any but school-books a clear waste of time, to be 
frowned upon severely. The sight of a happy young soul curled 
up in a corner, absorbed in a world of her own, with a volume be- 
fore her, is an indication to a mother of this sort that she has not 
provided work enough for her child to do, and she immediately 
proceeds to find or invent some new task which shall keep the lit- 
tle reader away from books. 

The first-mentioned mother is not precisely right in her view, 
but the latter is wofully wrong, opening the door, on her daugh- 
ter’s part, to rebellion and deceit, driving her to read in secret, 
since she cannot do so openly, and, worse, giving her the impres- 
sion, deepening into conviction, that her mother is “mean.” (No 
other word will exactly express the combination of vices a girl im- 
putes to one she calls by that significant term.) 

The truth lies, as usual, between the two extremes. Too much 
reading—like anything in excess—is bad, but a generous allow- 
ance, if under a mother’s oversight, is an unmixed good. The 
young book-lover has always a resource at home, is not forever 
craving some excitement, does not wear the mother out with rest- 
lessness, nor keep her awake nights to plan entertainment for her. 

But to be of genuine use to a girl, books must be selected for her 
judiciously, as they should likewise be in the case of a son, these 
silent friends doing as much as any living teacher to form tastes, 
incite to modes of conduct, and impress opinions. 

The stories of wild life so stimulating to a boy’s natural love of 
adventure may be read by his sister without injury. What the 
little woman needs to be guarded against are the “ goody” books, 
which depict little monsters of virtue, so unnatural that they either 
discourage her or teach her to be a prig, with the reformation of 
her parents as her life work. I cannot exaggerate the evil done 
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by some immensely popular stories in this latter direction. 

Good -healthy children’s books—of which happily there are 
many—with no morbid sentiment whatever, are the best in the 
Girls should also be induced to read boys’ books 


way of stories. 
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of the same healthy sort, not to make them boyish, but to enlarge 
their horizon, and bring them into full sympathy with their bro- 
thers. 

But the great point to be aimed at in a girl’s reading is to in- 
terest her in something besides mere stories, All children like 
books that are “true,” and nearly all are attracted by accounts of 
animals. Well-chosen books of natural history are especially 
desirable, but great care should be exercised in the selecting of 
these, and a well-known and trustworthy name of both author 
and publisher (as a guarantee of truthfulness) should always be 
sought on the title-page. Historical sketches, read aloud at first 
by the mother, who can judiciously “skip” the duil pages, fine 
poetry adapted to childish years, or heroie ballads and lyries which 
suit all ages, myths, legends, and books of travel, are desirable. 
All children can be trained to enjoy these things if the mother will 
take pains, first, to choose something well and brightly written, 
and, second, to read to the child till she can read well enough to 
be interested when she reads by herself. One reason why young 
people are so delighted with stories is that they are naturally easy 
reading, and when each long word is a stumbling-block one can- 
not blame them. 

Oh, busy mother, think not the time wasted that you devote to 
reading aloud to your little flock! You are cultivating their taste ; 
you are doing one of the most valuable things in the world for 
them, far more important than the making of fine clothes or pro- 
viding dainties for their palate. As they grow older, and begin to 
“want to know,” it is imperative for their proper intellectual de- 
velopment that you should be able to show them where and how 
to answer their own eager questions. Yet how few mothers, alas, 
are capable of doing this! Indeed, how few there are who know 
themselves! It is appalling to think of the numbers of girls who, 
unable to answer their own craving, gradually lose their interest 
in anything above a story, and go to swell the vast army of mere 
novel-readers. Not that novels are to be sweepingly condemned, 
but that is a narrow brain which can be satisfied with them alone. 

At the critical point, therefore, when curiosity has just become 
aroused, it is important that the child should be given the magic 
wand that shall open to her the world’s store of learning, and 
keep her interest keen. Let me give you a hint or two. First, 
you should have a good encyclopiedia, a biographical and a myth- 
ological dictionary, a gazetteer, and an unabridged dictionary in 
your own library. If you do not own these indispensable books of 
reference, you should buy them, or see that they are in the near- 
est library, easily accessible. Now you are equipped for work, 
Some day in reading you will come upon an allusion, and the ques- 
tioner begins, “ Who was that?” or “ What was that?” 

If vou are absorbed in your book you will be inclined to say: 
“Oh, [ don’t know! Some of the old Greeks, I suppose,” or put 
the child off with an evasion 

Instead, you should fight this mental laziness, and say, “ Let us 
find out.” The time will be put to good account which is thus 
devoted to research and exactitude 
¢, now, it is a name that has aroused curiosity 


Suppos Ceres, 


for example You begin with the encyclopaedia, look it up, and 
This will lead you to the mythological dictionary, 
account will be found. If 
doubtless begin to 


read about it 
fuller 
will 


where a the daughter is inter- 
and to ask how the 
Greeks came to believe in gods and goddesses. That will take 
vou to Grecian history, and so on At every step you will be in 
will the little one When the attention flags, 
but so long as it is eager, go on, though it be for a 
year, and the original book be forgotten 

Never take up a book determined to read it through, unless i 
a subject of study 


ested, she wonder 


terested, and so 
stop instantly 


is 
If your author is not entertaining, why should 
you inflict upon yourself his dulness ? 

Cultivating a bad habit, you sav? Not so A book is 
piece of necessary work that must be completed ; it is simply the 
talk of a man, and if he is stupid, by all means leave him I can 


not too strongly recommend this way of reading by subjects, when 
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your interest is fre sh, for in that lies the secret of le arning and re 
membering 

If you happen to have a bright little daughter, with a gift, for 
using her pen, encourage her to make abstracts of what she reads, 
and to write her pretty fancies, but do not urge her to print these. 
Precocity often means too hasty development, and premature suc- 
cess often fosters conceit, so that the young girl will never have 
the patience in after-life to endure the slow process, the hard work, 
which can only give permanent value to effort in any direction. 
By all means cultivate in your daughter a love of the best litera- 
ture ; This 
is a sacred duty laid upon every mother in these days of many 
books and much reading F ; 


form her taste by comparison with noble standards, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY., 


t ip first importations of spring and summer millinery consist 
of large round hats with low crown and wide projecting 
, of the piquant Spanish toreador hats, and of small English 
toques, while bonnets proper are merely toques with strings at- 
tached at the back, or the pretty little round-crowned Spanish 
toques, which fit smoothly on the head, merging the crown and 
brim in one. 


brit 


Black hats and bonnets predominate largely, and are only rivalled 
by those of éeru, cream, and Tusean yellow braids; some gray, 
brown, blue, and green straws are shown, but are in the minority. 
Neapolitan braids, sometimes called crinoline braids, are very 
largely imported, and are used to form the entire hat or bonnet, 
or are more dressily made up with insertions of fancy lace-like 
straws around the brim. Chip is used again, and is almost as 
light as the transparent Neapolitan braid For thicker straws are 
the English or Milan braids, so serviceable for travelling and for 
bonnets that must endure hard usage 
garden straws and genuine Leghorn 
flats, so soft and pliable that they may be bent into most pictu- 
resque and becoming shapes. Combinations of two kinds of straw 
are also seen in many hats, as of the thin Neapolitan braids with 
thicker English straws. Another feature is embroidery of faney- 
edged braids applied to plain straw brims, or a sort of braiding on 
smooth straw. Insertions of thin straw, like drawn-work or like 
lace, are most used on Neapolitan brims, but there are also bor- 
ders of scalloped or vandyked lace straw. 

Open crowns, leay ing the top of ~a fashion 
used during the winter for theatre “are seen again in sum- 
mer toques of straw or lace, but are not confined to them merely, 
bring a feature of la hats as well, especially those of lace, 
net, or of the thin lace-like straws. 


, while for midsummer are 
hats of the vellow Tusean 


the head uncovered 
toques 








Some of the open-crowned 
toques have a little coronet edging them, made of straw gimp or 
balls standing an inch or more above the open space, and the jet 
crowns standing in coronet fashion are also seen again in the 
pointed and ball shapes now in vogue 

Black Brussels net and lace hats of large size, toques, and bon- 
nets will be worn for dress during the demi-season and throughout 
the summer by young, middle-aged, and elderly women, the same 
fabrics answering for all, the shapes and trimmings varyihg them 
most appropriately. Among other thin materials to be fashioned 
into bonnets and to form parts of large hats are gauzes, mousse- 
line de soie, mousseline chiffon, embroideries of gold or silver on 
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tulle, and crapes of all kinds—erépe de Chine, the deeply crinkled 
Japanese crape, and the French aerophane crape, which is trans- 
parent. Black lace barbes of great width and the wide pointed 
laces with small dotted designs are used to form the entire hat, 
or else for its trimming, pleated in close fan pleats, pointed up 
ward as aigrettes, and above all else, as butterfly bows, two point 
ed ends like butterfly wings being wired to stand high near the 
front of a toque or a low broad round hat. 

Flowers are the trimmings most largely imported for spring 
and summer hats, and are mounted in many ways—in wreaths and 
in half-wreaths, in large branches that ave spread out nearly flat 
on large round hats, in thick clusters of one flower massed to show 
many long green stems, or in bouquets of several flowers, espe 
cially those of the field-lilies, poppies, corn-tlowers, and daisies, 
with also wood blossoms, violets, anemones, and ferns together, 





the maiden-hair fern being used in great quantities, sometimes 
forming the entire trimming, facing the brim of a black net hat, 
and clambering over its crown amid ostrich plumes and velvet rib 
bon loops. Pale pink roses crushed together without foliage are 
preferred for garlands, and are seen in half-wreaths that are con- 
fined to the back of large round hats, with nodding black ostrich 
plumes in front, and in many whole wreaths of the noble La 
France roses surrounding the entire open crown of either toques 
for the theatre, or of jow round hats for visiting, the country, ete. 
The new aubergine purple shades are brought out in velvet pan 
sies and in orchids that will greatly enhance the beauty of 
or cream-tinted hats. 


black 
Red and yellow primary colors are revived 
in the Spanish hats and bonnets in poppies, in marigolds, and 
above all else, in the large ragged petalled chrysanthemums which 
promise to be the flowers of the alemi-season, to be worn on black 
straw or net 





bonnets as soon as velvets and felts are set aside 
For very youthful hats are wreaths of myosotis, the pale blue for 
get-me-nots, combined with primroses, or with dark red rose-buds, 
ov with large stalks of mignonette. 

Feathers are also used on large round hats, and are often com- 
bined with flowers, a cluster of short ostrich tips being set in front 
of the crown to nod forward, ora row of tips all around the crown, 
curving outward, while longer plumes twine around the crown and 
hang behind in cavalier fashion. Aigrettes are still used notwith- 
standing the prefe rence for low trimmings. Jet ornaments are 
seen in the small spiked coronets that surround open crowns, or 
in comb-like pieces, in large pins, and in many pendants that droop 
from the edge of brims in Spanish style, while insertions of jet 
are in brims of straw hats, or separate the puffs of gathered crape 
or net on crowns of toques or capotes, 

Gauze ribbons and faille mousseline ribbons are used for trim 
ming hats, in widths varying from two to three and a half inches, 
The plain failles have very simple satin ed; 





s, and are of a simple 
shade of any of the new yellow, aubergine, stem green, oF gray 
blue shades that have 
Bazar. Plaid ribbons are i 
and in 


been noted in previous numbers of | th 
n all the Scotch tartans of bright colors, 
French colors; while the plaids for trim 
ming children’s hats have white prevailing in them, with some soft 
or gay colors added for Striped ribbons are wnique ar 
rangements of color, often of the colors seen in clan tartans, while 
others are striped with different fabrics, the tone being simple 
throughout, as a yellow ribbon with velvet down the middle and 
gauze on each edge, 


more subdued 


bars. 


Velvet ribbons, especially black velvets, are 
much used for loops and bows amid flowers and feathers, and are 
preferred to all others for strings, which are now added to large 
round hats as well as to small bonnets. Inch-wide ribbons of 
black velvet are on very youthful toques and on the largest round 
hats, while wider ribbons are used on bonnets for older ladies. 
Butterflies of lace and natural-looking butterflies with gauzy wings 
are set about amid loops of velvet ribbon and of flowers. Thin 
lisse or silk muslin pleatings will be popular trimmings of spring 
hats arranged in the way fashionable in the winter. Crowns of 
velvet made large and soft, like those of mob-caps, and the sqiiare 
crowns of students’ caps will be worn on low round hats with 
wide black straw brims, as dark red or aubergine purple velvet 
crowns with a brim of black Neapolitan braid held up by some 
loops and pointed ends of the velvet, or else by poppies or pansies 
that have velvet petals. Gold enters largely into the new braids, 
both black and white, into the embroideries on net, and into passe- 
menteries for trimmings that are so lightly woven that they look 
like gold-lace. y 
Among the trimmed hats imported for the spring, one of the 
prettiest models is of black chip, with low crown and a wide brim 
which projects in front, but is caught up closely in the back by a 
cluster of velvet pansies in the aubergine purple shades seen in 
the natural flower, while around the crown and in the front loops 
is yellow velvet ribbon veiled by black tulle. A midsummer hat 
of similar shape is of fine black tulle and pointed lace made over 
a tulle and wire frame, and trimmed everywhere—inside the brim 
and outside the crown—with ereen velvet maiden-hair ferns, and 
this large hat is completed by narrow strings of green velvet rib 
bon attached at the middle of the back to be tied under the chin. 
A large black Neapolitan hat has the brim pointed in front and 
not lined, but merely wired, and is trimmed with a half-wreath of 
pink crushed roses crossing the bac k, while four black ostrich tips 
are set in front of the crown to curve over the brim. An early 
spring hat of black Milan straw has poppy red velvet made in a 
soft large Angelo crown, with velvet folds going around the crown 
and turned up at the back in two pointed ends, while two large 
red poppies are placed far forward on the front of the brim. 
These large crowns are also seen in vreen velvet, on black or on 
brown straws, and in aubergine velvet, or in yellow velvet on light 
Tusean or caetus straw hats. Other wide black straw hats, with 
insertions of straw lace in the brim, have the low crown covered 
with a single large branch of yellow roses, buds 
still others have a tulle crown, open in the middle, and surrounded 
with a rose wreath, pink, dark red, or yellow, and a coronet of jet. 
Toques suitable for the first spring weather have the flat top 
covered smoothly with Chantilly lace, while velvet folds in green, 
chocolate, or aubergine shades are twined along the sides, and a 
butterfly of lace is posed in front. Other toques are of open- 
patterned Tuscan straw wrought with gold in lace-like pattern, 
placed over crape, either pink or yellow, and trimmed with velvet 
roses, partly pink and partly in the aubergine shades. Virot’s 
toques have a great deal of black lace about them, a wide barbe 
sometimes forming the crown and hanging behind in great length, 
to be twined around the neck in searf fashion; a torsade of 
velvet, in one of the new green or yellow or aubergine tints, 
forms the sides of the toque, ; 


and leaves, while 








The theatre toques of flowers, 
with open tops, are of violets, rose-buds, or myosotis, trimmed 
with masses of their leaves put thickly together in front, and a 
twist of green velvet, of gold net, or of black lace along the edge 
next the hair. A small barbe of any real lace, as white point 
Alengon or Duchesse, is made up in a bow, often with wired point- 
ed ends, and set on a black lace or straw toque in a fashion long 
popular with English women. 

The pretty bonnets of drawn crape in bright yellow or Spanish 
red shades, with jet pendants along the brim, are suitable at any 
season for dressy occasions, for paying visits, afternoon receptions, 
and the theatre. The round crown rests close against the head, 
and the sides, with short round ears, are very similar to those of 
a toque. They are drawn on from three to five thick wires, and 
a row of narrow jet trimming is sometimes placed over these 
wires. Inch-wide black velvet ribbon strings, each string a yard 
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long, are set on the back at the et 
the left side or under 


Some of these 





the chin, as is most becon to the wears 


bonnets are made a yt fl ni require to be 

lifted just in front by a face trimming of flowers or of pleated 
tulle, on which is perched a lifelike butterfl 

Plain bonnets fer wearing with tailor gowns are toques ot 
capotes of either jack or colored straw in small fancy weavul 
trimmed very simply with soft bows or large round ch { 
velvet, of soft crape or gauze, or of plaid ribbon, with narrow v« 
vet ribbon strings. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Arrkey, Son, & Co 


ind Worrnineron, Sarria, & Co 





PERSONAL. 


this city, has perhaps the largest existing 


Sister Irene, of 


ilv of children. Twenty years ago last October 


she hung out a wicker basket at the door of her house That ni 


a nameless baby was laid within it, to be tenderly cared for 


gentle Sister of Charity Next night came another, and again 
another; and however late the hour or faint the baby’s ery, the 
watching Sister was ready for her new charge Her house was 


soon overflowing Often she rose in the morning without money 


enough to feed her flock, but help always came This 


Street house 


Twelfth 
foundling asvlum in the United States 
and since that first lifted 


Irene, more than twenty thousand « 


Was the first 


baby was out of its basket by Sist 


hildren have been taken by 


her and cared for till homes could be provided for them lo-day 
the asvlum occupies an entire block on Lexington Avenue The 
main building accommodates 600 children and 500 mothers, whil 
1200 babies are put out to nurse The magnitude of this ent 
prise, with its hospital, quarantine, and many departments, n 
be estimated from the fact that the out-door division alone cost 
$130,000 a year. Sister Irene is still at the head of the great 
work, and her strong, glad, peaceful face is never absent from it 
post. 

—To the list of intrepid and able women travellers must 
added the name of Madame le Ray, mother of the D d’Abranté 
This lady, who is an ardent archeologist, has een or Seve 
months engaged in Eastern exploration. After having visitect 


Babylon and Nineveh, she traversed the Persian deserts, amid te 
For five days and five 
nights her litthe caravan had to encamp in the dangerous wilt 


rible privations, in order to reach India. 


without meeting a living creature, or even discovering a single 
trace of human habitation During all this time the cold was so 
intense that Madame le Ray’s fingers were frost-bitten, and he 


guides became seriously ill. She managed at last to reach th 
Persian Gulf, where she embarked for India 

—Marion Harland makes a stirring appeal to the women of 
America to place a monument over the grave, at Fredet sburg 
of Mary Washington, mother of George Washington rhis ad 
mirable woman died one hundred vears ago last Septem md 
for forty-four years had no memo stone In 1885 the ec 
ner-stone of a monument was laid the President, Andrew 
Jackson, amid imposing ceremonies. 1° was never completed 


Now that so many centennial observances a. * honored, it is hoped 


that a fitting column may be raised ; and association 


3 lor promot 
this end are forming all over the country 
Was! 
the deaths of Secretary 


Mrs. and Miss Tracy 


accomplished, and had 


—The gavety of ington society has suffered 





Blaine’s daughter, Mrs. Co 

All these | ' 

made themselves a place not 
T; 


of sympathy not only from every part of America, br 





His appalling calamity has brought to Secrets 





sovereign of Europe, and from many private people 
Mrs. Sechun icher, ot Boston, Will give, dadurit Lent twa 
courses of readings on Christian art, illustrated with otographs 





and engravings One course, on “ Hours in English Cathedrals, 
is to be given in the chapel of St. Bartholomew's Church, on Mon- 
days at eleven o'clock, beginning on February 24th; and the oth 
er course, on “ The Story of the Passion as told in Art,” at the 
Guild-room of Grace House, on Tuesdays at eleven o'clock, begir 


ning on February 25th 
competent ct 


—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 


said to have lately received a rather curious present from a young 


These lectures are highly commended by 


tics 


the famous Philadelphia physician, is 


lady whom he had rescued from nervous invalidism. It 


Was a cord 
of white oak chopped down and sawed up by her own hands, and 
sent as circumstantial evidence of the health she had gained by 
following his directions to live an open-air life in the woods 





—Mrs. Osear Wilde, Mrs. Alma-Tadema, and several titled ladies 
in London have organized an association, whose business it is to 
supply tasteful and well-made outfits for children and young girls, 
and to furnish regular employment to gentlewomen of narrow 
means, Who do all the needle-work 

Christopher ilbot, the father of the House of Commons 
lately died in London, at the age of eight ‘ Il id sat co 
tinuously in Parliament for the me Wel ee ty for fiftva 
vears, and is said to have endeared himself to t nation by neve 
making a speech. He was in the House e the Ref Kill 
He saw Cobden, Bright, Disrac Pee and many another enter a 
voung men, and disappear as old m iH netion of 
being the largest landed Commoner 1 





34,000 acres In 
offered a 
insisted that he be 


Glamorganshire alot s he was 


peerage, but, though he really « 


allowed to take the tit ul 1, thu 





reviving the ancient barony of that nan 





him precedence over a number of cons) 








jected. His Welsh obstinacy would not vield, and so he died plain 
Mr. Talbot His vast estate was not entailed, and hree daugh 
ters, two of them maiden ladies, inherit 


—The celebrated Russian physician Dr. Botk just died 
in the south of France, proved the uncertain state of him who hang 


on princes’ favor. 


who has 


During a dangerous illness of the present Czar 
the doctor remained at his bedside day and nigh On the patient 
recovery, the Czar told the physician to choose his own recompenss 
‘Your Majesty,” said Botkin, “I want nothing for myself, but I 
beseech you to have merey on Tchernichevsky” (the 
thor who had been lately banished to Siberia) rl 


away without a word: but, though the 


Socialist au 
Czar turned 
next day the daring physi- 
Order of St. Viadimir, the 
rchernichevsky re 


cian received LOO,000 roubles and the 
roval friendliness 
mained where he was 
—_ K ne 
six years ago a seaman named Frank Moore deserted from the 
steamer Fthynland at Philadelphia. He was lately 
Antwerp for this offence, and heavily 
little niece, 
release. 


was Withdrawn, and poor 


Leopold of Belgium is the hero of a prettier story. Some 
arrested at 


at 
sentenced, whereupon his 


beseeching her uncle's 


Jessie Keim, wrote to the King, 
This letter related that six years ago her aunt was dv- 
ing, and that her only prayer was that she might live 
brother Frank, who, on arriving and hearing this, entreated of his 
captain permission to visit her, which, being denied him, he desert 
ed. Little Bessie gravely concluded: ‘“ Your Majesty, if you had 
been in his place, would not you have done the same? [ hope 
you will pardon Uncle Frank for deserting and me writing.” 
Not long afterward the child received a letter from a high official, 
saving that the offender had been released, 
his Majesty’s little fricud.’ 


to see hei 


“out ol Colpiiacut Lo 
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-A ackine Dress. 


House Gown. 


Wiitoe green cashmere and bengaline silk are the materials 
of this gown. Straight breadths of cashmere form the full sides 
and ‘back of the skirt, the front opening on a draped tablier 
of bengaline. The bodice has Spanish jacket fronts of embroid- 
ered cashmere with a tucked silk bodice and tucked girdle under- 
neath. The sleeves are of cashmere with inserted silk puffs and 
tucked cuffs, 


Walking Dress. 


Tae costume illustrated is of plaid wool of a dark putty-color 
crossbarred with black. The skirt is straight on the right side 
and draped on the left, being caught up there with a pearl buckle, 
displaying a pleated under-skirt. The bodice has full sleeves, 
and is relieved by a guimpe, belt, and deep cuffs of black velvet. 


Toilet Cushion. 

Tue square of embroidery with = ——— 
which the top of this cushion is —s—- — 
covered is worked in imitation of a 
scrap of old-time tapestry brocade. . 
The work is shown in full size in : 
Fig. 2. It is executed on undivided = 
canvas with embroidery silks in —— 
flat stitch, worked horizontally and -— 
perpendicularly in varying lengths. 
The colors employed are several = 
shades each of terra-cotta, gray- 
blue, and olive green; each figure 
is in shades of one color, the shades 
not blended, but sharply divided 
from one another as shown in the = 
illustration, and sometimes sepa- a = 
rated by lines of gold thread; = 
small portions are also worked en- = 
tirely in gold thread. The back- : 
ground is filled in with deep cream- 
colored silk, worked in straight 
rows or ridges of even up and down : 
stitches, the stitches being regu- = 
lated by the threads of the canvas. 
A puffed bias scarf of terra-cotta 
plush encircles the cushion, with 
bows of combined terra-cotta and : 
olive ribbon at the corners. E 





Crochet Edging. 

A POINT-LACE braid serves as a 
foundation for this crochet edging. 
Begin by working along one edge 
of the braid; work * 6 single 
crochet, then 2 singles with 4 chain 
stitches between, followed by 2 
singles, 9 chain, connect to the 5th 
of the preceding group of 6 singles, 
12 singles around the 9 chain, 4 
singles along the edge of che braid, 
1 chain, turn, 12 double crochet 
separated from one another by a 
chain on the 12 singles of the 
seallop, 1 chain, connect to the 
2d of the 6 singles, a slip stitch on 
the lst of the 6, turn, 2 singles 
around each of the following 6 
chain, 2 singles with 4 chain be- 
tween around the succeeding chain, 
1 single around the next chain, 9 = 
chain, connect to the 3d single be- 
fore the last 4 chain, 12 singles 
around the 9 chain, 1 single around 
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House Gown. 


the same chain of the seallop in which a single was worked last, 
2 singles around each of the next 5 chain; repeat from »*. 
For the rows along the top work Ist: by turns 2 double crochet 
separated by a picot, and 2 chain; for the picot make 4 chain 
and a single on the preceding double. 2d row.—2 doubles with 
1 chain between around the next 2 chain, 2 chain, 8d row.—A 
double on every 2d stitch, with 1 chain between. 


Dinner and Reception Toilettes. 


See illustrations on page 157. 


Tue toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of white lace and sapphire 
blue velvet. The skirt is of lace, very slightly draped, and with 
a velvet sash on the right side. The bodice is a short Oriental 
jacket of velvet, opening on a lace vest, with the fronts meeting 
at two points under a gold clasp, on the chest and at the belt, 
The edges are braided with gold. The short velvet sleeves have 

puffed under-sleeves of lace gath- 
ered to a velvet band. 

_ Two views of a pink tulle even- 
—— ing dress for a young lady are 
= given in Figs. 2 and 4. The full 
= = straight skirt has its back 
= breadths of plain tulle, and the 
front of figured tulle which has a 
= pattern of tufted dots in chenille 
and gold tinsel. The bodice is of 
= dotted tulle, with pleated frills at 
the low neck and for sleeves; 
moiré ribbon bows are on the 
shoulders; the ribbon belt is fin- 
ished with a chou at the back, and 
has four long sash ends, which 
are edged with gold drop fringe. 
_— Sprays of roses are on the skirt 
and bodice, and a small garland 

is worn for a necklace. 
= The gown illustrated in Fig. 3 
is of light grayish green peau de 
soie with black velvet and lace. 
The skirt is edged with a velvet 
—— band headed by narrow embroid- 
ered galloon, above which is Eiffel- 
=== = pointed lace in appliqué with the 
= : peau de soie cut away underneath. 
Two narrow velvet-bordered lace 
panels are on each side. The 
round bodice is fastened on the 
left shoulder and under the arm, 
— and its lower edge is slipped out 
———— of sight under the skirt; it is 
= trimmed with inserted points of 
= lace at the neck and with velvet 

= collar, girdle, and cuffs, 











= Neck-Wear. 


—— See illustrations on page 157. 


A saxor for the front of a bod- 
ice is shown in Fig. 1, to be 
made of white or light-tinted 
= crape or silk muslin. A square 
= of the tissue is draped point down 
as illustrated, with one side edged 
with lace, and the top caught to- 
gether in a knot. 

A set of linen collar and cuffs 
to be worn with a morning or 
= travelling dress is shown in Fig. 

=—- : 2. It is of dark blue linen cam- 
==§= > bric lined with white, the edges 
cut in leaf points which are piped 
and stitched with white, 
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Sewing Aprons. 

Fig. 1 is a cream 
white scrim apron, 
with bands of colored 
embroidery. It is 
twenty-five inches 
long and a yard wide, 
is pleated in pleats 
turned toward the 
middle from either 
side, and finished with 
a ribbon belt and bow. 

Fig. 2 is of white 
guipure embroidery in 
which there are alter- 
nate stripes of inser- 
tion. Ribbons are 
drawn into the inser- 
tion stripes and fork- 
ed at the lower end, 
and the belt, fastened 
under a bow on the 
right side, is of the 
same ribbon. 





Rubber Plants. 

MNHE chief attrac- 

tions of a rubber 
plant, and those that 
make it so desirable 
for decorative effect, 
are its symmetry of 
form and its rich 
foliage. It can be 
trained to grow in a 
column straight as an 
arrow, as high as fif- 
teen or eighteen feet, 
or it can be allowed 
to branch outward 
and upward. 

To keep the plants 
at their best, they 
should be kept in- 
doors from October 
until May, in medium- 
sized pots. The earth, 
which should be of 
rich quality and partly 
mingled with sand, 
need be changed only 
every alternate year. 
The plants will not 
thrive well if kept dur- 
ing the winter in a 
room where the tem- 
perature exceeds 55° 
or 58° Fahr. Greater 
warmth will force 
them to put forth new 
leaves ; these will be 
undersized and poorly 
developed, and will 
therefore _ speedily 
fade and fall, leaving 
a bald spot on the 
stem, Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] see Page 156.] 























Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Evenina Dress. Fig. 8.—Dinner Gowy.—Front.—[For Back, Fig. 4.—Youne Lapy’s Evenine Dress. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 2.—Sewina APRON. 





2.—Linen CoLttarR AND CUFF 


As the long, glossy, 
and richly toned leaves 
ean be produced only 
in the open air or in a 
greenhouse, it is well 
to retard ali winter 
growth, 

When the leaves of 
an apparently healthy 
plant turn yellow, and 
one after the other 
fall, during the first 
few weeks of in-door 
life, it is because the 
plant either receives 
too much moisture 
or it is exposed to 
gas - light. Water 
should be given only 
twice a week, and it 
should be quite warm, 
not colder than 80° or 
85° Fahr. A few 
drops of ammonia 
mingled with the wa 
ter can be given every 
two or three weeks 

If the temperature 
of the room is apt to 
be lowered at night, 
the plant should be 
protected by lavers 
of newspaper pinned 
loosely over its leaves. 

Occasionally the 
leaves become spotted. 
This is due to a fungus 
growth which sprea is 
rapidly. If noticed in 
time the leaf can be 
saved by sponging its 
under surface’ with 
water as hot as the 
hands can bear, and 
then wiping dry witha 
flannel rag. To keep 
the leaves in their nat- 
urally beautiful con- 
dition wash them three 
or four times a week, 
and dry with cotton 
batting. 

3ranches shoot out 
from the mother stem 
at frequent intervals 
if the plant is in a 
healthy condition. It 
is not always desirable 
to leave these branch- 
es to nature’s guid- 


f 
haras 


ance—that is, so 
their location is con- 
cerned. For ¢ x imple , 
the plant that has lost 
many of its lower 
leaves will be greatly 
improved in appear- 
ance when branches 
clothe its naked stem ; 
but it would becom 
awkward and strag- 
gly if these branches 
appeared upon one 
side only. Therefore, 
if three or four ap- 
pear upon one side, 
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1 none upon the other, it is necessary to 
pinch off the superfluous ones in order to en 
courage symmetrical growth But do not wait 


| the tiny green bud that indicates 
the new branch has developed its first tiny leaf, 
the \ 


with this unt 


because tality thus wasted would have help 


After 


buds it is well to cover 


ed to form a branel at the desired spot. 
pinehing off one of these 
the wound with wax. This will prevent * bleed 
ing.’ and force nature to seek a new outlet 

To grow a new plant, sever a healthy but young 
not more than two or three leaves from 
rent stem Tie the 
the new leaf and to prevent any down 
Fill a fruit jav or pickle botie 


bore a hole through its cork large 


hranch ot 


the | 


to enciose 


leaves together, 


20 as 


ward drooping. 


with water 


enough to allow the stem of the branch to pass 


through it, and set in a warm shadg corner 


Keep the water at the same level until the stem 


shoots the tiny filaments that will form its 
root. Then transplant to a soil of half sand, 
half loam, and wate earefully until its growth is 

Oleander cuttings are to be treated in 
the same mannet 


If the rubber grows too tall, its upward 


owth ean be cheeked by cutting off the coming 


plant 


eaf and covering the wound with mud or wax, 

If through carelessness or accident the Jeaves 
Daas been chilled, it may yet be possible to save 
them by sponging at d showering with cold wate: 





Even if the leaves are beyond recovery, by good 
le denuded stem may yet de 


two the 


care and patience 


velop branches, and after a summer 0 


new growth will entirely conceal the marks of 


As an example of what ordinary care can do 
plants without the aid of gardener or 


From 
rubber plants which twelve vears ago were each 


lor rubber 


greenhouse, the following is cited two 


about twelve inches high, there are now four trees, 
each about ten feet high, symmetrical as poplars ; 
two others that consist respectively of three and 
four 


branches, trained to be broad and bushv; 


seven smaller ones; and the original parents, the 
least. four 


These plants were grown in an ordi- 


stems of the last being at inches in 
diameter, 
nary city yard, and in winter were kept in a room 


warmed by a furnace situated in the cellar 





A GRACIOUS SAINT. 


BY MRS. W. R, MASON 
must have been; 


GRACIOUS saint he 
A sunny saint of beaming eve; 


A cheek of rose; a smile to win 


The loveliest laughter of the sky. 
Of ear and eve so fairy fine, 

Ile heard the heart-beat of the rose 
Before its life had given a sign, 


And saw the violet ‘neath the snows 


A charming saint; no anchorite 
Of vacant voice and beetling brow, 


Forbidding everv dear delight 

To haunt the heart with hermit vow 
He carols clear that life is love, 

And leve in life defies the tomb 
His staff is winged like the dove, 

And feathered o’er with almond bloom 


Fly 
Nor reckon to withstand his dart; 


far, O Frost of silver seale, 





Not winter's iciest coat of mail 
Is proof inst his burning heart 
The glow of Eden in his face, 


ile summons back the day divine 
Of Paradise, th’ incarnate grace 


Of her transcendent Valentine 





A BACK DOOR ROMANCE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


‘HE was only a servant, orphaned, friendless, 
bk and plain—at least she had always been call- 
ed pl ain, although really there was something 
jute charming about that wide forehead, with the 
dark hair rolled smoothly above it, and the timid, 
yet speaking dark eyes. Poor Jenny! she had 
never known more than a stolen peep at herself 
in a full-length mirror, and the high, inaccessible 
hand-glass that hung in the kitchen gave no flat- 
tering view of the simall, childish figure and red 
little hands. But she was a simple creature, and 
by no means ill content with her place as house- 
maid and waitress at the Ingalls’s large mansion, 
especially now that the winter was breaking up, 
and her lover would soon be returning—or so she 
believed 

He had started out with his knapsack to 
seek his fortune—that stalwart young carpenter 
with the handsome black curls-—and before le 
went there had been a little love-making, and he 
had taken a kiss when he left, and promised to 
come back at the end of a year, if all went well 
with his work and he kept the same mind. “ But 
if I shouldn't turn up,’ he had said—although 
why should she think about that ?—“if I shouldn't 
get back, after all, when Valentine Day comes, 
we'll count it all over between us, and it’s likely 
you'll soon have an eye to some other chap besides 
Faithful, innocent little heart! had it ever 
dreamed of letting a strat supplant him, al 
though almost twelve montis had rolled by with- 
out bringing her tidings at all? Her lover’s hand 
was not as clever with the pen as it was with the 
saw and the chisel, and Jenny herself looked on 
spelling as one field for the exercise of original 
talent. Had she not discouraged the milkman’s 
repeated attentions, and never even looked at the 
grocery boy—a beautiful youth, with eves like the 
bluest of turquoises? And now, as the time of 
Aleck’s return approached, she felt in her heart a 
sort of mysterious energy, the blessed premoni- 
tion of a day of new duties and cares. At night 
she lay awake in her bed, staring up at the wall, 
and planning out how she would braid a large 
rug, and make a shade for the lamp, with rosettes 





me,” 





HARPER’ 


on the sides. She worked with feverish activity 
now through the whole afternoon, scouring the 
knives to a really unnatural brightness, and in 
venting a quite new pattern in cutting the news 
paper edge that adorned the kitchen shelves. The 
kitchen! that was her province, and all its small 
fashions were a matter of as much pride to her 
as those of the parlor or drawing-room are to 
you, my dear lady. There she not only dined and 
received her guests, but the whole place Was a 
patent, immediate test of the strongest leanings 
and faculties of her nature. There was the cook, 
it is true, who disputed this kingdom with her, 
but the cook was a middle-aged woman, a little 
lame in one foot and subdued by vears, who was 
not disposed to work mischief to Jenny’s arrange- 
ments 

At last Valentine’s Day came, a day after one’s 
heart, and Jenny was dressed very early, in a new 
cotton dress, beautifully trimmed with frills at the 
throat and the wrists, and tied with a new piece 
It was very warm forthe season. The 
first hyacinth blossomed that day, and that seemed 
a good omen for the future—this little one dwelt a 
creat deal on the future, and had but few thoughts 
for the past. Yet the hours wore away, and Aleck 
did not appear. There was no further pretext for 
delaying the eating of dinner, and Jenny could 
barely taste of the fried meat balls, which were 
seasoned with onion to please him. And then at 
last night came on and the gates were shut to, 
and the great tears rolled down her cheeks and 
hissed on the stove as she was turning the ome- 


of ribbon 


lette for s ipper, for she had been learning to cook, 
and was skilful and dexterous. Indeed, her hands 
trembled so much that she dropped the large plat- 
ter itself when she waited on table, and the ome- 
lette fell to the floor and was ruined forever, 

“Why, Jenny, what on earth is the matter?” 
said Miss Marie, rather sharply. She was not an 
ill-tempered girl, but the mishap was disconcert- 
ing; the more so because ler fiancé was at table 
beside her. 

“T think I must be a-going to have chills and 
fever,” responded poor Jenny, in a high-pitched, 
unnatural voice, flushing all over the face, which 
had grown somewhat thin during these last weeks 
of anticipation, “T think you'd better be 
ing me down to the hospital, miss.” 

“Hospital? Nonsense! 
take you 
kindly 


send 


If you're ill, we'll 
Marie, 


She was going to a party that night, 


care of here,” answered quite 


and 





had on a light blue dress with rose-colores 
When she went up to put on her cloak, she called 
Je nny and gave her two pills —bitter, detestable 
pills—which did not relieve her. 

Poor Jenny! she had a fever indeed ; but it was 
that fever which our forebears have known since 
the sons of God first looked on the daughters of 
men; and the ague that followed was such a chil 
as can only come from the near breath of ea- 
lamity. 

And now there was to bea wedding at the house 
of the Ingallses ; Miss Marie and her betrothed 
were to marry one another at Easter, and there 
were dress-makers and milliners in the large up 
stairs rooms all day long. The servants’ ward 
robes were swelled by the cast-off garments to a 
condition of absolute plethora, for Mrs. Ingalls 
also was going abroad directly after the wedding, 
and Jenny was told that she must look for a new 
place. Her mistress gave her a “ character” in 
her tall, flowing hand, setting forth that the girl 
was honest, neat, willing, and industrious, It nev 
er occurred to Mrs. Ingalls in writing these words 
to ask herself whether they would recommend a 
girl to any other position than that of a house 
maid, or whether her own younger daughters, o1 
Miss Marie herself, could have obtained anywhere 
a like testimonial. 

Great were the preparations, IT say, in which 
Jenny bore her part with a heavy heart, for 
Aleck had no relatives in that part of the 
world, and there was no sacrifice of pride she 
could make which would bring her news of his 
whereabouts. Only in secret she lived in het 
grief, and could feel no interest in anything, al 
though two strange women had been ealled in 
to bake, and a waiter hired from the village 
She was a favorite with them all, for she was 
both artless and capable—one of those priceless 
girls—at the same time timid and helpful. At 
last the great day dawned, and the people as- 
sembled. The church near at hand, and 
she crept in at the last moment, and stood at the 
end of the aisle with the other house-servants. 
She had forgotten to take off her apron, which 
shamed her at first, the poor child! but soon she 
was glad to hold the hem tight to her eyes and 
ery to herself through the service in innocent 
wretchedness. The bridegroom saw her when 
the bridal party came out, and stopped to slip a 
bright silver piece into her hand, for which she 
dropped him a courtesy, but could not stop ery 
ing. The girl’s image was pleasantly joined in 
his mind with the pasties or sweetmeats she had 
often served to him so noiselessly, and he thought 
to himself that she showed a good heart, and was 
sorry to part with his Marie. 
away, Jenny! the walls are dismantled 
now, the windows nailed up, the guests and the 
mistress are gone; half-sacks of flour, and joints 
of meat seareely cut, and mountains of pudding 
and cake, have been seized upon and wrangled 
over among the serub-women, and now the rooms 
are deserted, the house door is locked, and you 
must be moving with the others. Down the road 
she goes in her neat poor frock, her hat with its 
modest feather, and her shawl—poor Jenny !— 
thinking still of Aleck Ross, the black-haired car 
penter and her false lover. Does she reproach 
him as she forces back the tears? Not she; for 
is not the great world full of prettier and more 
deserving maidens? A year! Why, that is along, 
long time ; and it had not been serious courtship 
to him, but only such words as a man may use 
to a girl, and kiss her, and go away after. All 
her maiden belongings, alas! and the little store 
of earnings she had saved against her need, are 


was 


Come 
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strapped up now in her russet-leather trunk, and 
taken to the station by the milkman. She will 
go to Norrisville, where her old aunt lives, a 
long, long way from here, fully sixty miles if one 
should walk it, and there she will get work and 
be a servant all her life, for she loves hard labor 
and the kitchen. 


A few weeks later Jenny was just leaving the 
presence of good Mrs. Perry, mistress of a sub- 
stantial old homestead in the small, straggling 
township of Norrisville, after having displayed 
her credentials and obtained a month’s engage 
ment on trial, 

The kitchen to which she was now introduced 
was unlike any with which her short life had ae- 
quainted her. It was a farm kitchen, old-fash- 
ioned but clean and sweet-smelling, with dark 
beams projecting from the ceiling, and smoked 
hams and flitehes of bacon depending therefrom ; 
a wide fireplace, which formed a recess for the 
stove; a long, whitey-brown table newly scrubbed; 
small-paned windows, and three-cornered oaken 
cupboards. Here were buckets of skim -milk 
made warm for the calves—for it was chore-time 
now and began to grow dusky —a basin of 
white curd squeezed dry for the last brood of 
turkeys, and loaves of rye-bread, such as Jenny 
had never seen, fresh from the oven, and steam- 
ing undex their wrappings. Close by the fire a 
little motherless lamb was pinned up in blankets, 
and stirring and bleating uneasily, with a voice 
so like a baby’s that it made one’s heart trem- 
ble; and a two-bushel basket of potatoes © cut to 
eves” for planting suggested to the little town 
waitress a horde of famished barbarians. The 
ruling divinity here was Mistress Ann Pettibone, 
n Yankee spinster as shrewd, terse, sound, and 
dogmatic as others of her class, and not to be 
outdone in that special department of “ smart- 
ness ” to which she applied herself. She received 
the new-comer with a series of vigorous nods, 








cast an eye over her, approved her neat look, and 
opened conversation with the gusto of a born 
general 

“Waal, it’s a good thing Mis’ Perry’s got some 
one to help afore there’s any more hands to board,” 
some 
“T's 
an’ the mud 


she began, with an emphasis on the word “ 
one” that failed to be quite complimentary 

the back’ardest spri 
that’s ben tracked 


I ever see, 


. 0 a8 ’ 
ere sence the middle o 





M arch ud be enough to set upa fair-sized pease 
patch. Ever 
“Oh yes; 
quaking 
“Wall, I only asd,’ declared Mistress Petti 
bone, shortly. 


work out afore?” 


always,” said Jenny, blushing and 


* Looks like an undersized cosset, 
was her mental addition. “The men 
folks is put to it naow to git in the crops, but, 
law sakes! ’tain’t nothin’ to what it ‘ll be thro’ 
hayin’! Here, you might take a-holt an’ beat up 
these cakes ef you’re a min’ to, Land! w’y, they 
sot up the bes’ part o’ the night gittin’ the hay 
in from that south medder las’ vear, an’ they et 
—waal, I swan, haow they did eat!” Here the 
good Ann seized upon Jenny’s bowl, and began 
to bake griddle-cakes as if for an army of har- 
vesters. 


she doos, 


“How beautifully you do it!” said Jenny 
“ Won't you learn me how some time?” Oh, art 
less one, are you thus already the mistress of 
such skilful eajolery ? 

“Humph! Here, taste a bit, an’ see ef I've 
got enough sody. Yew hear haow Mis’ Perry’s 
Durham got choked?” Jenny shook her 
head, not daring to ask what a Durham was. 
“ Waal, they'd pitched aout a hull lot o’ ruty-ba- 
gys an’ sich to the cattle one day, an’ some way 
that critter got a piece stuck in her throat. I 
hear a sort 0’ rumblin’ an’ looin’ aout to the farm- 
yard, an’ run aout, an’ thar she was daoun on her 
fore-knees a-tossin’ her head up over the wall 
an’ suckin’ her wind in for dear life. The men 
folks was off to the mill, an’ I dassent go nigh 
her; but jes’ then I see a stranger come by, an’ 
I hollered aout to him, an’ what sh’d he do but 
roll up his shirt sleeve, an’ ketch her about the 
neck somehow—” Here Ann paused dramati- 
eally. 

“What did he do that for?” asked Jenny, at 
last, reaily with some discernment, seeing that 
the whole episode was scarcely more intelligible 
to her than Choctaw. 

“W'y, don’t you see, he run his hull arm down 
her throat, an’ up come that durn piece o’ turnip 
as slick as a candle.” 

“ And didn’t the—the animal bite him ?” asked 
Jenny, more timidly. 

“Waal, she did then,” said Ann, somewhat 
gruffly, because no raconteur likes to have his 
climax anticipated. “She did chaw his arm up 
consid’able, though you'd never ’a’ thought she’d 
‘a’ done it. They said she bit clean thro’ a cord, 
or a nerve, or suthin’, an’ he went off his head 
for a spell, an’ it turned sort o’ numb-like. Mis’ 
Perry, she’s kep’ him on sence, an’ doctored him 
up, seein’ how he saved ber best caow ; an’ then 
he’s a real handy man naow his arm’s gittin’ bet- 
ter, an’ a master one for splittin’ up kindlin’s. 
He’s aout thar naow in the shed, an’ you can jes’ 
step to the door an’ call him to supper. Come! 
He’s got a sweetheart up caountry, he says 
you needn’t mind him.” 

“Oh, I wasn't thinking 
poor little Jenny. 

“Waal, he writ a letter to her quite a spell 
ago,” said Aun, confidentially. “ He sent it to the 
folks she used to work for. But he ’ain’t got no 
answer yet, an’ 7 sh’d say it’s as like as not she’s 
got merried. He says not, he doos ; he says she 
ain't that kind ; but land! it’s hard to tell what 
kind a gal is!” 

Jenny had not been paying much heed before, 
but now her breath came fast and her heart be- 
gan to beat strangely. “ He'd ought to’a’ held her 
jaws apart with a billet 0’? wood,” Ann was say- 
ing, inconsequently, “she al’ays was just that 
ugly.” The girl rose and went out at the half- 
opendoor. Ail was hushed and tranquil. A red 
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of that,” murmured 
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color still shone in the west at the back of the or- 
chard, and the fresh, good smell of newly ploughed 
earth was dispersed in the April twilight. 

“Supper’s ready,” she said, in her sweet, low 
voice, peering in through the dusky arch of the 
shed. A young man sat on the block with his arm 
ina sling. He pushed back his hat and looked 
up, then sprang up. It was Aleck, 





QUIETUDE. 
See illustration on front page. 

N different ages since the time of Christ nu- 

merous sects have existed who, under differ- 
ent names, have held the common mystie princi- 
ple that the most perfect state of the soul is one 
of quietude, or its complete absorption in the 
contemplation and love of God. In this state the 
soul became entirely passive and independent of 
the external world. It ceased to reason, to re- 
flect, or to exercise any of its faculties, its sole 
function being to receive the infused heavenly 
light which was supposed to accompany this state 
of inactive contemplation. The celebrated and 
virtuous Madame Guyon was the founder of the 
French school of quietism, and Fénélon was her 
disciple. 

Beautiful and attractive as the theory may ap- 
pear, there was one pernicious fault which rare- 
ly failed to characterize its practical working. 
From the idea of the lofty and perfect nature of 
the purely passive state of contemplation was 
easily evolved the fatal belief that in this sublime 
state of absorption in God all external things be- 
came so indifferent to the soul that it suffered no 
contamination from the material actions of the 
outer man, and that good works and prayer, so 
far from being necessary, were not even compat- 
ible with its repose. 

It is pleasant to turn from this phantom and 
to the contemplation of a natural and healthy 
quietude—the happy, trustful serenity of a mo- 
ther’s heart as she looks upon her sleeping child. 
Motionless, for fear of disturbing its repose, 
her face transfigured with the beauty of mater- 
nal love, the moments pass like a still river in the 
dark. 

In quietude, when the brain perhaps thinks 
least, a thousand reflections of thoughts crowd its 
mirror. If a mother could write down all the re 
flections which pass through her mind while she 
watches her infant slumber, the result would be 
a great addition to the world’s treasure of poetry 
Then her spirit takes a comprehensive view, and in 
a few short moments she retraces “ the windings 
of her way through many years.” She remem 
bers her childhood, her mother, whom she under 
stands now for the first time, and perhaps she 
reproaches herself for not having sufficiently ap 
preciated that mother’s love. 
uable sugy 


Is there not a val 
restion he A recent writer has as- 
serted that there are that 
while there are many notable examples of paternal, 





no mothers in fiction ; 


filial, and fraternal love, this one supreme type 
of human affection, so full of opportunity for pow 
erful and artistic delineation, has been so slight- 
ingly treated that it may almost be said to have 
been passed by iltogether. 

If this be true, whois more fitted than a mother 
to write of a mother’s love? Such thoughts, it 
may be, are too sacred for the world’s cold eve; 
but if not for the world, then for that child 
when he has grown to understanding. Could she 
not write the story of her gentle passion—imo 
ther’s love—and seek, like the poet Cowper, to 
express the poetry of tranquil conditions, which 
custom renders insensible to most persons, and 
“thus blest, to draw a picture of that bliss 





THE DAY OF ST. VALENTINE. 
7 J ALENTINE: (1.) A sweetheart chosen on 

St. Valentine’s Day. 2.) A letter contain 
ing professions of love or affection sent from one 
young person to another on St. Valentine’s Day.” 
So the dictionary puts it, and for plain, concise, 
matter-of-fact explanation, the dictionary is the 
place to look; but there is a great deal behind 
this simple statement of facts curious and inter 
esting. The origin of the observances and beliefs 
of St. Valentine’s Day is matter of question, but 
several writers have called attention to a festival 
of ancient Rome which was held in February, in 
honor of Pan and Juno, when the names of the 
young women were drawn from a box, in much 
such manner as was practised for some time in 
England and Scotland. In’ the latter countries 
the names so drawn were accepted as the Ialen- 
tines of the young men. It is quite possible that 
the selection of a sweetheart on the 14th of Feb 
ruary was an outcome of the old pagan ceremony, 
and invested with the name of the saint in order 
that the heathen custom would be forgotten in 
the new festival sanctioned by the Church. The 
fathers of the early Church, instead of putting 
aside all the feasts of the pagan religion, adopted 
many of them with a few changes, and gave them 
their fatherly sanction, which was a very wise ac 
tion on their part, for it left nothing for the con- 
verted masses to regret and mourn for. In the 
time of Charles IL. it was the fashion for the 
chosen Valentine to give his sweetheart a present, 
sometimes one which was very expensive, as is 
recorded in Pepys’s Diary of that time. Shake- 
speare makes several references to the day, and 
the song that the poor mad maiden Ophelia sings 
in Hamlet begins, 

“To-morrow is St. Valentine's Day, 

All in the morrow betime, 


And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


It will be recalied how Hal of the Wynd, in 
The Fair Maid of Perth, made for his sweetheart, 
Catharine Glover, a gift of a small ruby cut into 
the form of a heart, and transfixed with a golden 
arrow, which he enclosed in a steel-link purse of 
the finest work, around which ran the inscription, 
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“ Love’s darts 
Cleave hearts 
Through mail shirts.” 


And then, when Catharine found him sleeping be- 
fore her father’s fire, tired with the battle he had 
fought in the morning beneath her window, she 
waked him with a kiss, thus signifying her choice 
of him as her Valentine. But the observances of 








the day are passing away in this age of progress. 
The conditions imposed by an advancing civiliza- 


tion make it impossible for the lovelorn swain to 
wait beneath the window of his ladylove, so that 
when she opens the lattice to admit the morning 
sun she will see her faithful Valentine keeping 
his tryst. And these little remembrances of im- 
possible Cupids and duplex hearts and endearing 
rhymes, which hot many years ago were anxiously 
looked for by the young lady upon St. Valentine’s 
Day, where are they? One is almost compelled 
to believe that in this our present year of 1890 
romance has fled entirely. But the poet still lives, 
and to him Valentine’s Day is a never-failing 
source of inspiration. The themes suggested by 
that day appeal to him in all their beauty, and 
with him lies the power to call back those days 
of chivalry which appeal so to the youthful and 
romantic heart. Though the customs fade, the 
romance of young hearts is as fresh to-day as in 
those days of pagan Rome, and the lines at the 
close of the beautiful poem of the colonial times 
when John Alden courted the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla are as true to-day as they were two cen- 
turies ago. 
“Old, and yet ever new 
always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succes- 
sion of lovers.” 


and simple, and beautiful 


As to the good old saint who has so kindly 
given his name to these observances very little 
is known. Questions as to who he was and what 
he did naturally arise, but history has few de- 
tails regarding him. Valentine was a bishop 
who suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
and his remains are preserved in the church of St. 
Praxedes at Rome, where he died. And these few 
lines tell all that is known of him whose name is 
endeared to us by the observances of his day. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


FTO judge by the toilettes now in the modistes’ 
[ hands straight, undraped skirts will pre- 
ponderate for spring and summer dresses, Sut 
as women in general object to wearing anything 
like a uniform, and have moreover become ac- 
customed to seeing a variety, there will doubtless 
be many infractions of this rule. Ber thin stuffs 
principally some drapery is sought after. In 
most cases it is not precisely drapery; it is what 
French dress-makers call “ movement,” an unde- 
fined wave or fluctuation rather than distinct 
folds. This may occur on either side or on the 
front of a skirt. breadth, for instance, 
will be cut somewhat longer than those adjoining 
it, or one side of a breadth longer than the other, 


One 


and then drawn up to be of equal length. Cor- 
sages of thin dresses will be even more univer- 
sally shirred and pleated than they were last sum- 


mer, This isa great improvement. Tight-fitting 
styles are altogether inappropriate to transparent 
materials ; such corsages should always be full. 
The latest caprice of fashion is white cloth 
gowns, which will be worn in the spring for day 
receptions, for the theatre, and for fashionable 
evening concerts, that is for such concerts in 
which the music does not eclipse the toilettes. 
What could be more sumptuous than white cloth 
embroidered in gold and trimmed with sable? 
The lower edge of the skirt has a gold-embroid- 
ered border; the front is slightly draped and 
surrounded with a band of sable. The décolleté 
corsage has simulated bretelles of embroidery on 
the back, with an embroidered design between ; on 
the front, one side is embroidered, and the other, 
edged with sable, is lapped across it and fastened 
under the arm; the sleeves are slightly full, with 
an embroidered band. While some are rejoicing 
in décolleté cloth gowns, others for similar ocea- 











sions are wearing charming dresses of white tulle 
with large embroidered dots and scalloped edges. 
These are distinctively young girls’ dresses. 
They are made over white or light-colored silk. 
One side of the skirt is draped with a large bunch 
of flowers—lilies-of-the-valley, say—a slender gar- 
land of the same blossoms bordering the girlishly 
rounded low neck of the bodice, the sleeves of 
which are short puffs. For a young matron a 
white dotted tulle skirt may be accompanied by a 
colored corsage of pink or Nile green or 
colored silk $ 


ders 


corn- 
the corsage opens from the shoul- 
down, meeting at the waist, over crossed 
draperies of the dotted tulle; similar draperies 
form a V in the back; the sleeves ave short and 
puffed. 

A handsome dinner toilette, with some new 
features which it is interesting to note, is in part 
of light It is in a redingote 
form, widely open at the front, on a front of 
white brocade, with silver roses, made in one 
piece—corsage and skirt. The brocade, though 
moulded to the form, shows not a single dart; 
it is drawn ona lining foundation, which is close- 
fitting, whaleboned, and fastened at the back. 
Across the foot of the brocade front is a white 
lace flounce twelve inches deep, festooned at reg- 
ular intervals with three chous of pink satin rib- 
bon; narrower lace is festooned at the neck, 
The velvet redingote is low-necked and _ short- 
sleeved, and is everywhere bordered with grad- 
uated bands of pale pink moiré; the train is 
sixty inches long and faced with pink moiré. 
Chiefly because of its seamless front this is 
called a “ mediwval” dress, and it is considered 
a great novelty. For the chaussure, heliotrope 
velvet slippers and pink silk stockings; im the 
hair a wreath of leafless pink roses. Tabliers of 


heliotrope velvet. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


lace, tulle, brocade, and other materials, in actual 
apron shape, fastened on the front of the corsage 
and drawn back at the hips, are another new 
feature of evening dresses; sometimes the dra- 
pery is carried up to the shoulders, to form the 
short puffed sleeve, or a puffed drapery for a long 
one; on the skirt it is long enough to show only 
a wide pinked silk ruche at the foot of the 
skirt. 

Triple capes will be a favorite wrap again in 
the spring, usually matching the dress. For ex- 
ample, a seal-brown dress braided in chamois- 
color has two brown capes, over and under a mid- 
dle cape of chamois-color, the brown capes being 
edged with chamois. Sleeves remain full, at least 
very full at the top, and narrowing toward the 
forearm, where they are buttoned or mock-but- 
toned to the wrist, and variously ornamented with 
braiding, embroidery, or galloon. Wide pictu- 
resque cuffs of lace are also frequently worn. One 
or more bracelets are worn at the wrist; brace- 
lets in pairs are reappearing, but the pair are 
generally worn on the same arm. Favorite tints 
for the spring are aubergine or egg-plant, and 
Suede. Eiffel tower red, a coppery tint, remains 
in favor. Costumes with skirts and sleeves of 
velvet will be widely worn again in the spring. 
The velvet skirt is hung or draped with some 
woollen material, shorter on one side, open per- 
haps at the front, but more often on the side. 
The corsage is made to correspond in general ef- 
fect; that is, to have the appearance of being of 
velvet, and partially covered with woollen; in one 
style short jacket-shaped fronts are pleated and 
caught together at the centre of the chest. Bon- 
nets and round hats of Suéde kid in the natural 
tint are seen again among spring hats, either em- 
broidered in gold. Gold, indeed, is used more 
extensively than ever on bonnets, and in braids, 
galloons, and trimmings of all kinds. 

There is usually some one item of the toilette 
on which fashion lavishes favors, and just at this 
moment the pet indulgence of Parisiennes is— 
petticoats. They are made in the most sumptu- 
ous manner of light-colored silks, trimmed with 
handsome laces. 





More modest ones are of medi- 
um and dark colored silks. An aubergine (egg- 
plant) silk petticoat has deep pinked points at 
its lower edge, resting against a ruffle of thickly 
gathered black lace, under which is a pinked ruf- 
tle of light blue silk, which, in its turn, surmounts 
a pleating of egg-plant silk, with a deep hem at 
the edge. A réséda or tobacco silk petticoat 
has a similar trimming, but with cream lace and 
a shrimp pink ruffle, instead of black lace and 
light blue, while a brown petticoat has black 
lace over sulphur yellow. The lace must be gath- 
ered unstintedly, Light-colored petticoats are 
made of plain or changeable taffeta silk, with 
thick pinked ruches at the foot, which may be 
double or triple, and on petticoats of changeable 
silk are of the two or three colors in which the 
silk is woven, On some there are several ruffles 
in different shades of a color, with loops of rib- 
bon falling on the uppermost. When the petti- 
coat is to he worn with a heavy dre 





38, it is some- 
times provided with a small, very narrow tournure. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 








GERMAN SWEET 


Kisser on KNopELN 


DISHES. 


This isa purely national dish. 
Klésse sumewhat resemble dumplings, but are much 
lighter and more delicate than those as commonly seen. 
They are used both for meat dinner and dessert; hence 
are sometimes sweet, sometimes not. The chiet ingre- 
dients used in thelr composition are bread, eggs, milk, 
meat, fish, potatoes, and rice; sugar, of course, when 
they are made as a dessert. 

Soumaro._ien.—Let a pint of new milk boil; stir in 
a table-spoonful of sugar, with flour enough to thicken 
it; boil until the mixture no longer hangs to the sides 
of the pan; then turn it ont, and when cool, stir in 
four well-beaten eggs. Have a pint and a half of milk 
boiling in a stewpan, and with a spoon, dipped each 
time in boiling water, cut klésse out of the mass, and 
simmer them in the milk a few minutes. Turn all into 
a dish, cut two ounces of butter over them, and bake 
it a pale brown in a quick oven. 

Carvontn Kiésse.—Cut arrow French rolls in slices 
and lay them on a dish; mix two or three beaten eggs 
with a cup of milk and a table-spoonful of sugar; pour 
this over the sliced rolls until they are soaked through ; 
fry these slices in butter until they are a pale brown on 
euch side. Serve with sweet sauce, after garnishing 
the tops with strips of blanched almonds cut the long 
way. 

Arrere Kiésse.—Peel and core six fine large apples; 
then chop them in pieces the size of a hazel-nut; blanch 
and pound up a half-ounce of almonds with six bitte: 
ones among them ; mix these with the apples, together 
with a little grated lemon rind, four eggs, two ounces 
of warmed butter, a cup of milk, sugar to taste, and 
as much grated bread as will form a stiff mass; take 
up klésee, as before described, with a spoon, lay them 
carefully in boiling water, and let them simmer for a 
half-hour, Strew them with sugar when they are 
dished, and prepare likewise sweet sauce to eat with 
them. Either the lemons or almonds may be omitted 
if the flavor is objected to, and some other seasoning 
substituted, 








CUPID AND MINERVA, 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 
“ [' is a most gratifying letter,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Michael Penrose, warmly. 

“It is just splendid,” cried his young and pret- 
ty sister Amy. “I’m just in love with that Mr. 
Menninger.” 

“You in love with him /” rejoined her brother, 
in playful disdain. “ Why, puss, he is the very 
cleverest and most distinguished literary critic 
in New York. My impression is that he is old 
and gray and very rheumatic. At any rate, he 
wouldn’t look at a dear little goose like you,” 

“I don’t know why,” pouted Miss Amy. “If 
he can praise my brother’s books so highly, may- 
be he wouldn’t scorn me. I am thought to re- 
semble my brother; and, indeed, I don’t know 
that any one person absorbs all the brains in the 
family.” 

“Indeed I don’t know it either.” 

Mr. Michael Penrose kissed his little sister ten- 
derly. Then he read the letter over again, Miss 
Amy peering at it from behind him. 


“ You needn’t tell me,” she insisted, “ that any- 
body with the rheumatism ever wrote that.” 

The hand in which the “ gratifying letter” 
indited was indeed a bold and handsome oue. 


was 


“T send you herewith,” it ran, “a copy of the 
current issue of 7'he Age of Intellect, containing 
my review of your masterly work upon Anemo- 
philous Monocotyledons, Three years ago I had 
the honor to commend very highly your first pro- 
duction (as you stated in your preface), upon Ln- 
tomostraca and Larve—evidently the result of 
years of study. I have read since then with great 
pleasure everything from your pen which has 
come under my notice. It is my hope, as it is 
that of every lover of science in America, that 
you may long be spared to make the profound 
researches of which your books bear evidence. 

“T am, sir, with the deepest respect, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“LAURENCE MENNINGER.” 


“JT wonder if he is German?” suggested little 
Miss Amy. 

“ Thave asked ever so many people about him,” 
responded her brother, “but nobody seems to 
know much, though he has written the reviews 
four or five years for The “Age now, and has made 
them the most important part of the magazine. 
They say that he is averse to society—a perfect 
recluse—and never goes to the office. Probably 
he is old and rich, dabbling in scientific experi- 
ments all the time. I have been thinking that 
he might recommend me for some place in some 
sort of a scientic institution. I would like such 
a place; I am tired to death of reading weak 
MSS. for The Brain of the West. Oh, if I could 
only give all my time to original study !” 

“It is a shame that you can’t,” declared little 
Misse Amy, severely, as she stroked the bowed 
head of her gifted brother. “There ought to be 
a fund for the benefit of geniuses like you, Mike 
dear, so that you could just compose these won- 
derful deep books all the time, and not bother to 
earn money.” 

“Oh, you precious little goose!’ laughed her 
brother, regaining his courage under her adoring 
sympathy; and then he rose and went up to his 
own room. 

It was a long apartment, with a curtained al- 
cove at one end, where he slept and dressed. The 
rest of it was littered with herbariums, cases of 
defunct bugs mounted on long slender insect pins, 
horrid snakes in aleohol jars, perches covered 
with stuffed birds, minerals, vases of dried grass- 
es, and similar memorabilia, until one could scarce- 
ly make one’s way around. 








The young man him- 
self, thirty-two years old, robust, “ well looking,” 
as the English say, and full of zest and energy, 
seemed out of place among these dusty treasures. 

He took up a freshly prepared case of rare 
stuffed birds, and looked at it fondly. 

“| believe Pll send these to Mr. Laurence Men- 
ninger,” he said to himself. He longed, as every 
ardent, noble nature longs, to do something to 
show his appreciation of the kindness which had 
been done him. 

There was no address upon Mr. Menninger’s 
note, nothing but the letter-head of The Age of 
Intellect. Mr. Michael Penrose accordingly wrote 
and asked him where he should send a package 
for him, partially defining its nature. 


“T hesitate about giving my address,” began 
the letter which the young author received in 
reply; “but your kind desire to send me a val- 
uable gift of the fragile nature which you suggest 
is too warmly expressed to allow me to decline, 
especially as you reside in the far West. I beg 
you, however, as for special reasons I feel com 
pelled to shut mysclf away from society, to re- 
gard the number which I send you as given in 
striet confidence. I thank you most sincerely for 
the favor which you intend to do me. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“LAURENCE MENNINGER, 
Hamilton Square, New York City.” 


nm 
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The birds reached their destination in safety, 
and brought a brief but pleased acknowledgment 
from the great reviewer. Several of the speci- 
mens were quite new to him. Mr. Michael Pen- 
rose had captured them during a trip which he 
had taken in erder to prepare some articles on 
Mexico for The Brain of the West. 

A few months after this occurrence, Mr. Miclia- 
el Penrose came home one day with a look of 
great excitement upon his face. ‘“ Amy dear,”’ he 
said, trying to speak very calmly, “I have come 
to a very important crisis in my studies for my 
new book on Zhe Bats and Seals of Oceanic Is/ 
ands, I feel as though I must go to New York 
for awhile. I have a leave of absence from the 
office for three weeks. The Brain of the West 
will have to worry along somehow without me 
for the next few days. And I must get into that 
Genobel Collection. It isn’t large, you know ; but 
it is choice, and just what I need. They say it is 
hard to get in there, and so I am going to take 
the liberty of calling upon Mr. Menninger, and 
asking him to help me get in. I am sure he 
could manage it.” 

“ And now I shall know just how he looks!” 
exclaimed sentimental little Miss Amy. “I im- 
agine him, dear, as just about forty-tive—that’s 
such a sweet age for a man, you know—with 
dark, flashing eyes and a perfectly awful manner 
—like a king, you know—and a fierce mustache. 
As for the snuffy, rheumatic old duffer you fancy 
him, f don’t believe in him a bit.” 

“ Well, I may not succeed in getting into his 
presence,” laughed her brother, a8 he began to 
make preparations for his two-days’ journey; 
“but if I do, Pll try to photograph him to you 
just as I find him.” 

In New York, Mr. Michael Penrose paused at 
his hotel only long enough to make a hurried 
toilet before presenting himself at No. 27 Hamil- 
ton Square, which he found to be a stately, grand 
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old mansion, among a few of its kind, which had 
been left in a nook down-town when the world of 
fashion took its flight toward the Park twenty 
years ago. 

" “TI know I'ma wretch to come, : 
wrote,” guiltily mused the young 
the fine, old-f 
when he learns 


mounted shioned marble steps 
“ but errand and all @bout 
me, [ somehow feel as though he would forgive 


me.” 





my 


He rang the bell, and, card in hand 


l, awaited e 
opening of the door. 


Suddenly a carriage dre 





vy up in front of him, 
and immediately a young woman flew out of the 
door, almost dislodging the muscular assistat 
editor of The Brain of the West, as he valiantly 
contested the path. 
“T beg your pardon !” she began, drawing h 





self up, almost haughtily, 
both their lives. 
friends, and I did not know any 
Did you wish to see my une le 2” 


just mh 
*T was has 


ime to preserve 
hing to meet my 


one was here 






“Just my conception of him precisely,” flashed 
over Mr. Michael Penrose’s mind An eldet 
uncle. I felt sure that he was.” 

The young woman was tall and shapely, with 
a fine head upon a round, firm neck. The edit 
of The Brain of the West had never seen a more 


splendid specimen of womanhood, he felt, as she 


stood before him, a slight color tinging her grave, 
handsome face. She glanced beyond him 
stinctively at her friends, who were alighting 


from the carriage, though she politely awaited 
his re ply to her question, 

He simply handed her his card, stammering 
for he had not retained his self-possession as 
well as she had—‘“I came to see to set if I 
might—Mr. Laurence Menninger.” 


“Mr. Penrose,” she said, in a voice not at all 
calculated to displease the young We-tern visitor, 
“T am very glad to see you, but I cannot say about 
Mr. Menninger. He does not often see people, 
but perhaps he might consent to see yo Will 


you wait a few moments ? 
Wait afew moments? He wished that 
she had asked him to do something long 


only 
and dit 
ficult, such was the delicate flattery of the def- 
erence which this enchanting young woman had 


infused into her manner toward him. Was it 
possible that this radiant being had read his 
books? Or was it only because she had heard 


her uncle speak of him, and had read The Age 
of Intellect, that she had seemed 
favorably ? 

Mr. Michael Penrose 


ety, and knew little about it 


to regard him so 


had never eared for soci- 
Women he had 
gauged, therefore, as all such men do, by those 
of his own family, those of he had seen 
the a calm, busy, practical 
lhouse-keeper, with decided views concerning wo- 
and his pretty little sister, bright, 
superficial, and inconsequent. This brilliant-faced 
New York woman, who might | been either 
twenty or thirty, so fresh yet sedate was her beau- 
ty, gave him the impression of a new and intense- 


whom 
most —his mother, 
man’s sphere ; 


ave 





ly interesting specie 3. 

“No wonder,” he mused, in a sort of a dazed 
way—as Langham felt perhaps during that silver- 
ind-gold interview with Rose Leyburn—* no won- 
der that Mr. Menninger not need any 
other society, with such a charming niece 
house. 
her! 
should have seen him a dozen times without once 
meeting her,” 


old does 
in the 

How lucky that I happened to encounter 
It might have happened, I suppose, that I 


Presently the young woman herself came back 
tohim. Her friends had gone, and all traces had 
disappeared of the slight embarrassment which 
she had shown after her providential detention 
from a violent assault upon our peaceable youn 
scientist. 


“T neglected to state to you before, Mr. Per 
rose,” she began, pleasantly, “that I am Miss 
Helen Laurence. Now please tell me what you 
wished to see Mr. Menninger for? Indeed, he 
would not object, for I transact nearly all his 


business for him,’ 





“Your uncle is not well, then ?” 

“ He is a great sufferer from gout, [ am sorry 
to say.” 

* Aha!” thought her visitor: “ gout and rheu 


matism are not so very dissimilar. 
prophet, after all.” 
Then aloud he replied to her question. 


Lam a fait 
“Tam 
to trouble him, either personally 0 
through yourself, but—” 
to state with as 
ency as he could muste1 
As he concluded, Miss Laurence gave him a1 


very sorry 


And then he went on 
much umd flu 


his case grace 


( 


assuring smile. “lam happy to tell you,” she said, 
“that we know the Genobels well, and that Mi 
Genobel, with whose eccentricities you are ey 


dently acquainted, lets us into his house at any 
time. If this is the urgent cause of your wish to 
see my uncle, you had better not try to see him to- 
day, for he is particular ly indis posed to receive vis 
itors just now; and if you will accept of my ser- 
vices, I should be glad to go with you at once to 
the Genobel Colleetion 


a poor 


For, though I am but 


scholar beside my learned uncle” 


blushed and smiled deprecatingly, and always with 
that subtle deference so irresistibly flatte ring to 
him—‘“ I, too, am somewhat familiar with the 
subjects of which you have been so successful an 
exponent. I have read your books, and I know 
how highly my uncle regards them.” 

Eestasy ! To be actually in reach of the Genobel 
Collection, and to visit it in company with this 
charming creature! It was too much! 

He had supposed that a woman acquainted 
with science must be a monstrosity, but here was 
one—blond, supple, elegant, beautiful 

Under the circumstances he could not help dis 
trusting somewhat the accuracy of her knowledge, 
until they were fairly within the walls of the fa 
mous collector, when he was foreed to see that 
Miss Helen Laurence, however modestly she might 
valne herself, was no dabbler, but an honest and 
thorough gleaner among his favorite pursuits. He 
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reflected again what a companion she must be for that gouty old 
uncle of hers, with his elevated tastes, but most probably irrita- 
ble temper. Mr. Michael Penrose could readily imagine what an 
angel she was to him. 

There was not time to examine half of the things he wanted to 
see that afternoon, so the next day he went again—still under 
the guidance of Miss Helen Laurence, who was allowed by the 
ugly, suspicious Herr Genobel, who dogged their steps everywhere, 
to unlock drawers and cabinets as she chose, and to handle every- 
thing ad libitum. 

After this second visit he was invited to stay to luncheon with 
Miss Laurence, where he met her brother, who, though not so ac- 
complished a naturalist as his sister, and also a rather taciturn 
and plain-looking young man, was still a not unacceptable addi- 
tion to their party. 

As there was going to be a lecture on the following evening by 
a friend of Mr. Penrose, upon the “ Modern Cromlech Builders,” 
and in a hall not far away, he invited Miss Laurence and her 
brother to accompany him thither. They accepted the invitation. 

A day later the brother called to drive him to the home of a 
queer old electrician, who, Miss Laurence had reported, had read 
Mr. Penrose’s books, and was anxious to meet him. Of course 
Miss Laurence was to go too. 

Ten days of Mr. Michael Penrose’s vacation passed away, and 
upon looking back over them he found that he had every day 
seen Miss Helen Laurence, yet had never once been able to gain 
access to the chamber of her eccentric uncle. 

“ Still, they have been the happiest days of my life,” he mur- 
mured hotly to himself as, after an evening at a delightful re- 
ception to which he had been carried by Miss Laurence and her 
brother, he returned to his hotel. “Every day shows me more 
and more how noble and sweet and wise she is !” 

“A thousand fantasics 
Begin to throng” 
into his mind as he thinks of her and of the future. He has al- 
ways looked forward in a vague way to having some time a home 
of his own, which, of course, will be full of his beloved seaweeds 
and corals, strange bugs on insect pins, birds on perches, gneiss 
and asbestoz, but to-night over and under and through them all— 
let no scientist dare to dispute the fact!—shines the apotheosis 
of Miss Helen Leurvnce, dignified and learned, yet fair-browed and 
beautiful. And does his image haunt her also? He can scarcely 
dare to hope so, but he cannot help knowing that during his stay 
in New York, Miss Laurence, once or twice in the face of her 
brother’s remonstrances, has put off engagement after engagement 
in order that she might show him some curio, the sight of which 
he has long coveted, or to attend some lecture with him. And 
has she not declared within his hearing—he blushes to think of 
it—that he is bound to become one of the foremost scientific au- 
thorities of America? She has been shocked to find that his 
studies are prosecuted during such hours as he can snatch from 
his exacting duties as assistant editor of Zhe Brain of the West. 
She kad supposed that all his days and his nights were given to 
science. She has also confided to him, now that they are so well 
acquainted—indeed, it seems as though they had always known 





“IT WAS A CRITICAL MOMENT.”—Drawn sy A, B, Wenzevt. 


one another—that she had pictured him as a thin, elderly gentle- 
man, of course, with spectacles, and with a vast brow, cavernous 
eyes, and a soul entirely above the delights of lunching and gad- 
ding about, even for scientific purposes, with a young person like 
herself, 

When this disclosure was made to Mr. Michael Penrose, he had, 
as was natural, laughed immoderately, and had responded, with 
sparkling eyes and a beating heart, that an eremite might well re- 
nounce his vows for such a privilege; upon which, Miss Laurence, 
though necessarily accustomed to compliments, had blushed a brill- 
iant carmine, and had asked him abruptly to restate his views 
regarding the ears of saurians, in which she was profoundly in- 
terested. 

The final evening of his leave of absence had come, and he stray- 
ed over to the handsome old house in Hamilton Square to say his 
good-byes. The omnipresent brother for once was away, but he 
would certainly be in about nine, Miss Laurence assured him; and 
he promised, most willingly, as may be surmised, to wait. 

They sat down together in the pretty reception-room where she 
had introduced herself to him, and then began to talk enthusias- 
tically, as they always did. They bad, somehow, an infinity of in- 
terests in common, and the young man had never found anybody’s 
conversation so suggestive and stimulating as hers. 

They had been discussing a wonderful kind of dragon-fly, of 
which they had recently seen the only specimen in this country, 
when the clock on the mantel struck half past eight. Its silvery 
chime seemed to send a cold chill to Mr. Michael Penrose’s heart, 
and to dry up the fountain of his words. Miss Laurence, after 
several ineffectual attempts to lead him to talk on as before, ral- 
lied him upon his abstraction. 

“Ah,” she said, “your thoughts are not with me; they are 
far over the sea, following that dragon-fly to his native haunts, 
and extracting from the formation of his wings some curious the- 
ories for your new book. Indeed, I will not urge you to wait. I 
will convey your good-byes to my brother.” 

“Oh, I—I— You do not understand,” protested the young man, 
in confusion. ‘“I—I prefer to wait. I was only thinking—” 
He paused. 

“It is of no consequence—none at all,” she protested, in her 
turn, unheeding that she was hardly polite in her haste. 

“ But, oh, it «s of consequence !” he declared, impulsively, a sud- 
den wave of feeling passing over him. “I was thinking—I was 
thinking that I—I might never see you again.” 

“Oh yes, you will!” she laughed, constrainedly. “ We are all 
so well—and you will soon come to New York again.” 

Her cool words served to partially restore him to himself. 

“I—I have been so sorry not to see Mr. Menninger,” he went 
on, saying over again what he had already said sufficiently often. 
“T had so much to say to him, and now I have even more. Do 
you not suppose that he will ever see me?” 

A little shadow fell over her face as she looked steadily into his 
eyes without answering him. “Mr. Penrose,” she began‘at last, 
with some agitation in her manner, “I have a confession to make 
to you; but first promise that you will forgive me.” 

He bent forward a little to hear what she had to say, eagerly 
promising what she desired. It was a critical moment. 


“Mr. Penrose,” she began again, “I have deceived you. But 


it seemed to happen so that I could deceive you without really 
meaning to, and I could not bear to tell you the truth. I 
thought you would be disappointed. My uncle, though he has 
always been a student, has never written anything beyond his 
ordinary correspondence. His mind is now very feeble, and may 
fail entirely any day. His name is James William Laurence. 
There is no Laurence Menninger; or—rather—I—#m Laurence 
Menninger.” 

She put her hands to her face in genuine shame and distress. 
It was the final touch to upset his balance entirely. He sprang to 
her side, tore her hands from her face and kissed them passion- 
ately. 

“Oh, how good you have been to me!” he whispered to her ;— 
“you, rich, beautiful, accomplished—to me, a poor, obscure ed- 
itor—” 

And then she hushed his self-depreciations with such decided 
yet agreeable words that for the next fifteen minutes saurians and 
trilobites, microbes and bacteria, polypoid excrescences and mu- 
sical orthoptera, were forgotten. 

It was but a few days after this that the mysterious uncle died, 
and a few months later Miss Helen Laurence went to visit Mr. 
Michael Penrose’s mother by special invitation. This brought the 
rumor into circulation that Mr. Michael Penrose was about to be 
married, and as nobody took the trouble to dispute the rumor, it 
was accepted everywhere as true. 

But nobody, not even the inquisitive Miss Amy, knew of the 
identity of Laurence Menninger with her prospective sister-in-law 
until she came on, about a year after Mr. Michael Penrose’s intro- 
duction to the distinguished critic, to attend her brother’s wedding 
in New York, and to bid him good-by as he sailed with his bride 
for a distant shore, where he had been appointed to conduct some 
great archeological explorations. The Brain of the West would 
have to work out its own destiny henceforward without the aid of 
Mr. Michael Penrose. 

The moment of Miss Amy’s entrance into the hall of the old 
house on Hamilton Square was chosen as the proper time for ini- 
tiating her into the great secret. 

“TI engaged,” said her brother, leading forward his promised 
bride, “to introduce you to-night to Mr. Laurence Menninger, 
whose kindness to me has so much endeared him to you. Here 
he is. Behold his ‘dark, flashing eyes,’ his ‘ perfectly awful man- 
ner,’ his ‘fierce mustache’; and does he not bear his ‘ forty-five 
years’ with great grace ?” 

“ At any rate,” pouted Miss Amy, relieving herself of her sur- 
prise by enthusiastically embracing her prospective relative, while 
the taciturn brother gazed admiringly upon her from a distance— 
“at any rate, I didn’t say that she was ‘old and gray and very 
rheumatic’ !” 

But the beautiful bride seemed to be only flattered by the bride- 
groom’s preconceived notions of her as thus described, and they 
all fell to talking merrily—apropos of a fine flower show just then 
in progress in New York—of the segregation of the homogeneous 
fluid in the cells of drosera, which greatly affected, so the bride 
remarked, to the deep interest of the bridegroom, the nervous 
matter in the plant, and the continuity of protoplasm. 
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A FAIR MISSIONARY AMONG THE POOR (IN THOMPSON STREET).—Drawy sy W. T. Smepiey.—([See Pace 162.]} 
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ST. VALENTINE'’S DAY IN 
THE MORNING. 


TOW, Mercury wears a suit of gray, 

N And his twisted stick he has given away 
For a bag slung over his shoulder, 

While the feathery wings have left his feet, 

Yet he hurries along on his daily beat, 
Though the weather grows colder and colder. 


He brings me a letter from her to-day: 

Now what in the world will my lady say ? 
My mind is in wild disorder 

As I tear the dainty paper apart, 

When out falls a blood-red velvet heart, 
With a row of pins for a border! 


Weil, I pick up the pretty, useless thing, 

And love it, for here did her fingers cling ; 
Yet I cannot choose but wonder 

Is it an emblem, a symbol true; 

Will she pie ree my heart so, through and through, 
Till its depths are torn asunder ? 


I think how a harsh word hurts and stings; 
I think of a thousand hard, cruel things; 
For one gains with love, and one loses. 
Then I think of my dear one’s sweet pure face, 
And my heart again at her feet I place— 
Let her plant there just what she chooses! 


And her pin-cushion—why, without a doubt, 
The pins were meant to be faken out / 
How blind I have been, and stupid! 
So this is the message she sends to-day: 
She will take each sting from my heart away, 
And undo the work of Cupid! 
Besste CHANDLER, 





A FAIR MISSIONARY AMONG 
THE POOR. 
See illustration on page 161. 

F the constantly increasing branches of Chris- 
( tian work none is more worthy of note than 
that noble army of young women known as “ The 
Daughters of the King.’ It is the small duties 
of life faithfully performed that go to make up 
the great mosaic of religious service, and the lov- 
ing-kindnesses thus daily shown to the suffering 
by band after band of consecrated young women 
throughout the land are the small but important 
details so necessary to the working out of the 
beautiful, Christ-like ideal of helpfulness, 

In Mr. Smedley’s picture of “ A Fair Mission- 
ary in Thompson Street,” the lovely young girl 
who comes with well-filled basket, thinking to 
relieve in some measure the suffering of this woe- 
some neighborhood, is undoubtedly “ A Daughter 
of the King.” Her sweet face glows with love 
and pity, and her veil is closely drawn lest the 
wretched little ones whom she is befriending 
may catch a glimpse of the glistening tears that 
glitter in her bright eyes. She has left her car- 
riage several blocks behind, and gone alone on 
foot with her heavy basket into one of the most 
depraved quarters of Thompson Street. Behind 
her there is a saloon, and in front of it is a crowd 
of half-drunken loafers. 

The great hulking young man near the lamp- 
post crams his hands far into the depths of his 
shabby pockets, and assumes an indifferent, sul- 
len expression, which says plainly: ‘ None o’ yer 
mishunary tomfoolin’ aroun’ me. J wouldn't 
have yer ole tracks nor yer cakes, nuther one.” 
Then, more interestedly, he adds, half audibly: 
“Hi, there! Only see ’er try it on with the lit- 
tle chaps, though ;” for by this time she has gath- 
ered several ragamuffins about her, and is rapidly 
distributing the contents of her basket, while she 
speaks to them in_a sweet, low tone of the loving 
words of Jesus. She is only a very young mis- 
sionary. Her home is an elegant mansion in one 
of the avenues yonder, and her life has been spent 
amid very different scenes, but she speaks out 
bravely in behalf of the great King; and if she 
is at a loss now and then for a simple word with 
which to make clear her tender meaning, ber au- 
dience is not a critical one, and if it were called 
upon for an opinion would express it unani- 
mously in her favor, for she has given out some 
very toothsome dainties, and some bright, picto- 
rial leaflets besides. As she stands there so 
near these small, ragged, dirty human beings 
that she might easily touch or kiss them if she 
would, a great wave of pity surges up in her 
heart, and she will be a tenderer mother perhaps 
to her own little ones away off there in that hap- 
py future which we hope awaits her, for her morn- 
ing spent among the slums of Thompson Street. 

The quaintest figure of the three by which she 
is surrounded is the hungriest, having had, he 
says, no breakfast to-day and no supper yester- 
day. He wears a shockingly bad pair of shoes, 
and his hat has been gleaned probably from the 
ash barrels of Bottle Alley. 





“ His home is the alley, the street, and the lane, 

is pillow the door-step in cold and in rain, 

Untaught and uncared for, 
Unloved and unknown— 

Poor lost little fellow! Wiil none the boy own?” 

The little girl has a wan, pinched face, which 
she keéps half shrouded in the thin, miserable 
old shawl that serves her for both hood and 
jacket. She tells the King’s Daughter that her 
mother is sick, and that they have no bread. 

The young lady tarries as long as she can find 
anything comforting to say, and as long as the 
good things in her basket hold out. When she 
goes away, Thompson Street seems as dark to the 
three little waifs as if an angel of light had sud- 
denly descended from the skies only to take its 
departure the next moment. The young lady en- 
ters her carriage and is driven rapidly homeward, 
while her mind is filled with visions of warm, 
hospitable soup kitchens, and of a home for waifs 
and strays, which it is the desire of her heart to 
establish for the children of the poor in the slums 
of New York. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE LAST BUT ONE. 


§ og last day but one! It always comes at 
length—it is bound to come—the saddest, 
the most sentimental of all days. The boy who 
leaves school—I speak of the old-fashioned boy 
and the ancient school—where he has been 
fagged and bullied and flogged, on this last day 
but one looks round with a choking throat upon 
the dingy. walls and the battered desks. Even 
the convict who is about to be released after years 
of prison feels a sentimental melancholy in gaz- 
ing for the last time upon the whitewashed walls. 
The world, which misunderstands the power of 
temptation and is distrustful as to the reality 
of repentance, will probably prove cold to him. 
How much more, then, when one looks around on 
the last day but one of a holiday! To-morrow 
we part; this is the last day of companionship. 

Roland’s holiday was to consist of a day or two, 
or three at the most; yet lo! the evening and 
the morning were the twenty-first day. There 
was always something new to be seen, something 
more to be sketched, some fresh excuse for stay- 
ing in a house where this young man lived from 
the first as if he had been there all his life and 
belonged to the family. Scilly has to be seen in 
cloud as well as in sunshine, in wind and rain as 
well as in fair weather; one island had been ac- 
cidentally overlooked, another must be revisited. 

So the days went on, each one like the days be- 
fore it, but with a difference. The weather was 
for the most part fine, so that they could at least 
sail about the islands of the Road. Every morn- 
ing the young man got up at six, and after a bath 
from Shark Point, walked all round Samson, and 
refreshed his soul by gazing upon the Outer Isl- 
auds. Breakfast over, he took a pipe in the farm- 
yard with Justinian and Peter, who continually 
talked of shipwrecks and of things washed ashore. 
During this interval Armorel made the puddings 
and the cakes. When she had accomplished this 
delicate and responsible duty she came out, pre- 
pared for the day. They took their dinner basket 
with them and sallied forth; in the afternoon 
they returned; in the evening, at seven o'clock, 
the table was pushed back; the old serving-peo- 
ple came in; the fire was stirred into animation ; 
Armorel played the old-fashioned tunes, and the 
ancient lady rallied, and sat up, and talked, her 
mind in the past. All the days alike, yet each 
one differing from its neighbors. There is no 
monotony, though place and people remain ex- 
actly the same, when there is the semblance of 
variety. For, besides the discovery of so many 
curious and interesting islands, this fortunate 
young man, as we have seen, discovered that his 
daily companion, though so young—‘“ only a child” 
—was a girl of wonderful quickness and ready 
sympathy. A young artist wants sympathy—it 
is necessary for his growth: sympathy, interest, 
and flattery are necessary for the artistic temper- 
ament. All these Armorel offered him in large 
measure, running over. She kept alive in him 
that faith in his own star which every artist, as 
well as every general, must possess. Great is the 
encouragement of such sympathy to the young 
man of ambitions. This consideration is, indeed, 
the principal excuse for early marriages. Three 
weeks of talk with such a girl, no one else to 
consider or to interrupt, no permission to be 
sought—surely these things made up a holiday 
which quite beat the record. Three whole weeks! 
Such a holiday should form the foundation of a 
life-long friendship. Could either of them ever 
forget such a holiday ? 

Now it was all over, For very shame Roland 
could make no longer any excuses for staying. 
His sketch-book was crammed; there were ma- 
terials in it for a hundred pictures, most of them 
might be called Studies of Armorel. She was in 
the boat holding the tiller, bareheaded, her hair 
flying in the breeze, the spray dashing into her 
face, and the clear blue water rushing past the 
boat; or she was sitting idly in the same boat ly- 
ing in Grinsey Sound, with Shipman’s Head be- 
hind her; or she was standing on the sea-weed 
at low-water under the mighty rock of Castle 
Bryher; or she was standing upright in the low 
room, violin in hand, her face and figure crim- 
soned in the red fire-light; or she was standing 
in the porch between the verbena-trees, the golden 
figure-head smiling benevolently upon her, and 
the old ship’s lantern swinging overhead with 
an innocent air, as if it had never heard of a 
wreck, and knew not how valuable a property 
may be a cow, judiciously treated, with a lighted 
lantern between its horns, on a stormy night. 
There were other things: sketches of bays and 
coves, and headlands and carns, gathered from 
all the islands—from Porthellick and Peninnis on 
St. Mary’s, which everybody goes to see, to St. 
Warna’s Cove on St. Agnes, whither no traveller 
ever wendeth. 

A very noble time. No letters, no newspapers, 
no trouble of any kind; yet one cannot remain 
forever even in a house where such a permanent 
guest would be welcomed. Now and then, it is 
true, one hears how such a one went to a friend’s 
house and staid there. La Fontaine, Gay, and 
Coleridge are examples. But I have never heard, 
before this case, of 4 young man going to a house 
where a quite young girl, almost a child, was the 
mistress, and staying there. Now the end had 
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come ; he must go back to London, where all the 
men and most of the women have their own 
shows to run, and there is not enough sympathy 
to go round; back to what the young artist, he 
who has as yet exhibited little and sold nothing, 
calls his Work—putting a capital letter to it, like 
the young clergyman. Perhaps he did not un- 
derstand that under the eyes of a girl who knew 
nothing about Art he had done really better and 
finer work, and had learned more, in those three 
weeks than in all the time that he had spent ina 
studio. Well, it was all over. The sketching 
was ended; there would be no more sailing over 
the blue waves of the rolling Atlantic outside the 
islands, no more quiet cruising in the Road, no 
more fishing, no more clambering among the 
granite rocks, no more sitting in sunny places 
looking out to sea, with this bright child at his 
side. 

Alas! and no more talks with Armorel. From 
the first day the child sat at his feet and became 
his disciple—Heéloise herself was not an apter 
pupil. She ardently desired to learn; like a cu- 
rious child, she asked him questions all day long, 
and received the answers as if they were gospel ; 
but no child that he had ever known betrayed 
blacker gaps of ignorance than this girl of fifteen. 
Consider, what could she know? Other girls 
learn at school; Armorel’s schooling was over at 
fourteen, when she came home from St. Mary’s 
to her desert island. Other girls continue their 
education by reading books, but Armorel never 
read anything except voyages of the last century, 
which treat but little of the modern life. Other 
girls also learn from hearing their elders talk, but 
Armorel’s elders never talked. Other girls, again, 
learn from conversation with companions, but Ar- 
morel had no companions. And they learn from 
the shops in the street, the people who walk about, 
from the church, the theatre, the shows; but Ar- 
morel had no better street than the main street 
of Hugh Town. And they learn from society, but 
this girl had none. And they learn from news- 
papers, magazines, and novels; but Armorel had 
none of these. No voice, no sound of the out- 
er world; reached Alexandra Selkirk of Samson. 
Juan Fernandez itself was not more cut off from 
men and'women. Therefore, in her seclusion and 
her ignorance, this young man came to her like 
another Apollo or a Vishnu at least—a revelation 
of the world of which she knew nothing, and to 
which she never gave a thought. He opened a 
door and bade her look within. All she saw was 
a great company painting pictures and talking 
Art; bué that was something. As for what he 
said, this young man ardent, she remembered and 
treasured all, even the lightest things, the most 
trivial opinions. He did not abuse her confidence. 
Had he been older, he might have been cynical ; 
had he not been an artist, he might have been flip- 
pant; had he been a City man and a money-grub, 
he might have shown her the sordid side of the 
world. +Being such as he was, he showed her the 
best and most beautiful part—the world of Art. 
But as for these black gaps of ignorance, most 
of them remained even after Roland’s visit. 

“Your best friend, Armorel,” said her guest, 
“would not deny that you are ignorant of many 
things. You have never gone to a dinner party 
or sat in a drawing-room ; you cannot play lawn- 
tennis; you know none of the arts feminine; 
you cannot talk the language of Society; oh! you 
are a very ignorant person indeed. But then 
there are compensations.” 

“ What are compensations? Things that make 
up? Do you mean the boat and the islands ?” 

“The boat is certainly something, and the isl- 
ands give a flavor to life on Samson, don’t they ? 
if I were talking the usual cant I shouid say that 
the chief compensation is the absence of the hol- 
low world and its insincere society. That is cant 
and humbug, because society is very pleasant, 
only, I suppose, one must not expect too much 
from it. Your real compensations, Armorel, are 
of another kind. You can fiddle like a jolly sail- 
or, all of the olden time. If you were to carry 
that fiddle of yours on to the Common Hard at 
Portsea, not a man among them all, even the 
decayed veteran who caught Nelson—the Dying 
Hero—in his arms, but would jump to his feet 
and shuffle—heel and toe, double step, back step, 
flourish and fling. I believe those terms are cor- 
rect.” 

“T am so glad you think I can fiddle.” 

“You want only instruction in style to make 
you a very fine violinist. Besides, there is no- 
thing more pleasing to look at, just now, than a 
girl playing the violin; it is partly fashion. For- 
merly it was thought graceful for a girl to play 
the guitar, then the harp; now it is the fiddle, 
when it is not the zither or the banjo. That is 
one compensation. There is another. I declare 
that I do not believe there is in all London a girl 
with such a genius as yours for puddings and 
pies, cakes and biscuits. I now understand that 
there is more wanted, in this confection, than in- 
dustry and application. It is an art. Every art 
affords scope for genius born, not made. The 
true—the really artistic—administration of spice 
and sugar, milk, eggs, butter, and flour, requires 
real genius—such as yours, my child. And as to 
the still-room, there isn’t such a thing left, I be- 
lieve, in the whole world except on Samson, any 
more than there is a spinning-wheel. Who but 
yourself, Armorel, possesses thie secret, long since 
supposed to be hopelessly lost, of composing Cy- 
prus-water, and the Divine Cordial? In this re- 
spect you belong to a hundred years ago, when 
the modern ignorance was unknown. And where 
can I find, I should like to know, a London girl 
who understands cherry brandy, and can make 
her own blackberry wine ?” 

“ You want to please me, Roland, because you 
are going away and I am unhappy.” She hung 
her head in sadness too deep for tears. “That 
is why you say all these fine things. But I know 
that they mean very little. Iam only an ignorant 

ir).”” 

“T must always, out of common gratitude, want 
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to please vou. But I am only speaking the bare 
truth. Then there is the delicate question of 
dress. Au ordinary man is not supposed to know 
anything about dress, but an artist has always 
to consider it. There are certainly other girls 
— thousands of othe: girls — more expensively 
dressed than you, Armorel ; but you have the taste 
for costume, which is iar better than any amount 
of costly stuff.” : 

“Chessun taught me how to sew and how to 
cut out.” But the assurance of this excellence 
brought her no comfort. 

“When I am gone, Armorel, you will go on 
with your drawing, will you not?” It will be 
seen that he had endeavored, as an Apostle of 
Art, to introduce its cult even on remote Samson. 
That was so, and not without success. The girl, 
he discovered, had been always making untaught 
attempts at drawing, and wanted nothing but a 
little instruction. This was a fresh discovery. 
“That you should have the gift of the pencil is 
delightful to think of. The pencil, you see, is 
like the Jinn—I fear you have no Jinn on Sam- 
son——-who could do almost anything for those 
who knew how to command his obedience, but 
made those people only ridiculous who ignorantly 
tried to order him around. If you go on draw- 
ing every day, I am sure you will learn how to 
make that Jinn obedient, I will send you, when 
I get home, some simple books for your guidance. 
Promise, child, that you will not throw away this 
gift.” J 

“T will draw every day,” she replied, obedient- 
ly, but with profound dejection. 

“Then there is your reading. You must read 
something. I have.looked through your shelves, 
and have picked out some books for you. There 
is a volume of Cowper and of Pope, and an old 
copy of the Spectator, and there is Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village.’ ” 

“T will read anything you wish me to read,” 
she replied. 

“T will send you some more books. You 
ought to know something about the world of to- 
day. Addison and Goldsmith will not teach you 
that. But I don’t know what to send you. 
Novels are supposed to represent life; but then 
they presuppose a knowledge of the world to 
begin with. You want an account of modern 
society as it is, and the thing does not exist. I 
will consider about it.” 

“T will read whatever you send me. Roland, 
when I have read all the books and learned to 
draw, shall I have grown to my fall height? Re- 
member what you said about yourself.” 

“TI don’t know, Armorel. It is not reading. 
But—” He left the sentence unfinished. 

“Who is to tell me—on Samson ?” she asked. 


In the afternoon of this day Roland planted 
his easel on the plateau of the northern hill, 
where the barrows are, and put the last touches 
to the sketch which he afterward made into the 
first picture which he ever exhibited. It appear- 
ed in the Grosvenor of ’85: of course everybody 
remembers the picture, which attracted a very 
respectable amount of attention. It was called 
the “ Daughter of Lyonesse.” It represented a 
maiden in the first blossom of womanhood, tall 
and shapely. She was dressed in a robe of 
white wool thrown over her left shoulder and 

gathered at the waist by a simple belt of brown 
leather; a white linen vest was seen below the 
wool; round her neck was a golden torque; 
behind her was the setting sun; she stood upon 
the highest of a low pile of granite bowlders, 
round the feet of which were spread the yellow 
branches of the fern and the faded flowers of 
the heather; she shaded her eyes from the sun 
with her left hand and looked out to sea. She 
was bareheaded; the strong breeze lifted ler 
long black hair and blew it from her shoul- 
ders ; her eyes were black and her complexion 
was dark. Behind her and below her was the 
splendor of sun and sky and sea, with the West- 
ern Islands rising black above the golden waters. 

The sketch showed the figure, but the drapery 
was not complete; as yet it was a study of light 
and color and a portrait. 

“T don’t quite know,” said the painter, thought- 
fully, “whether you ought not to wear a pur- 
ple chiton; Phoenician trade must have brought 
Pheenician luxuries to Lyonesse. Your ancestors 
were tin-men—rich miners—no doubt the ladies 
of the family went dressed in the very, very best. 
I wonder whether in those days the King’s daugh- 
ter was barefooted? The caliga, I think, the 
leather sandal, would have been early introduced 
into the royal family on account of the spikiness 
of the fern in autumn, and the thorns of the 
gorse all the year round, The slaves and com- 
mon people, of course, would have to endure the 
thorns.” 

He continued his work while he talked, Armo- 
rel making no reply, enacting the model with 
zeal. 

“Tt is a strange sunset,” he wert on, as if 
talking to himself. “A day of clouds, but in the 
west a broad belt of blue low down in the hori- 
zon; in the midst of the belt the sun flaming 
crimson ; on either hand the sky aglow, but only 
in the belt of clear; above is the solid cloud, 
gray and sulky, receiving none of the color; be- 
low is also the solid, sulky cloud, but under the 
sun there spreads out a fan of light which strikes 
the waters and sets them aflame in a long broad 
road from the heavens to your feet, O child of 
Lyonesse. Outside this road of light the wa- 
ters are dull and gloomy; in the sky, the colored 
belt of light fades gradually into soft yellows, 
clear greens, and azure blues. A strange sun- 
set! A strange effect of light! Armorel, you 
see your life—it is prefigured by the light. 
Overhead the sky is gray and colorless ; where 
the glow of the future does not lie on the waters 
they are gray and colorless. Nothing around 
you bunt the waste of gray sea; before vou black 
rocks—life is always full of black rocks; and 
beyond, the splendid sun, soft, warm, and glow- 
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ing. You shall interpret that in your own 
way.” 

Armorel listened, standing motionless, her left 
hand shading her eyes. 

“Tf the picture,” he went on, “comes out as I 
hope it may, it will be one of those that suggest 
many thit Every good picture, Armorel, as 
well as every good poem, suggests. It is like 
that statue of Christ which is always taller than 
the tallest man. Nobody can ever get above the 
thought and soul of a good picture or a good 
There is always more in it than the wisest 
man knows. That is the proof of genius. That 
is why I long all day for the mysterious power 
of putting into my work the soul of every one 
who looks upen it— well as my own soul, 
When vou come to stand before a great picture, 
Armorel, perhaps you will understand what I 
mean, You will find your heart agitated with 
strange emotions—you will leave it with new 
thoughts. When you go away from your desert 
island, remember every day to read a piece of 
great verse, to look upon a great picture, and to 
hear a piece of great music, As for these sug- 
gested thoughts, you will not perhaps be able to 
put them into words, But they will be there.” 

Still Armorel made no reply. It was as if he 
were talking to a statue 

“T have painted you,” he said, “ with a golden 
torque round your neck; the red gold is caught 
by the sunshine; as for your dress, I think it 
must be a white woollen robe—perhaps a border 
of purple—but I don’t know— There are already 
heaps of color—color of sky and of water, of the 
granite with the yellow lichen and of brown and 
yellow fern and of heather faded— 
shall be all in white, Armorel. 
for a girl as white. A vest of white linen made 
by yourself from your own spinning-wheel, up to 
the throat and covering the right shoulder. Are 
you tired, child ?” 

“No; I like to hear you talk.” 

“T have nearly done; in fact”’—he leaned back 
and contemplated his work with the enthusiasm 
which is to a painter what the glow of compo- 
sition is to the writer—“ I have done all I can un- 
til I go home. The sun of Scilly hath a 
golden glow in September than the sun of St. 
John’s Wood, If L have caught aright—or some 
thing like it—the light that is around you and 
about you, Armoret— The sun in your left hand 
is like the red light of the candle through the 
closed fingers 








poem, 








you 
No dress so sweet 


more 


So—I can do no more—Armorel, 
all-glorious within and without You 
are indeed the King’s Daughter; you are clothed 
with the sun as with a garment; if the sun were 
to disappear this moment, you would stand upon 
the Peak, for all the island to admire—a flaming 


you are 


beacon 
Yet 


he shaded his eves and looked at canvas and at 


His voice was jubilant—he had done well 


model once more with jealousy and suspicion 
If hie had passed over something! It was an 
ambitions picture—the most ambitious thing he 
had yet attempted. 

“ Armorel!” he evied, 


as well as I can see! 


“Tf I could only paint 
Come down, child; you 
are good indeed to stand so long and 80 pa- 
tiently.”” 

She obeyed and jumped off her eminence, and 
stood beside him looking at the picture. 

“'Pell me what you think,” said the painter. 
“ You see—it is the King’s Daughter. 
on a peak in Lyonesse and looks forth upon the 
waters. Why? I know not. She seeks the 
secrets of the future, perhaps. She looks for the 
coming of the Perfect Knight, perhaps. She ex- 
pects the heaven that waits for every maiden—in 
this world as well as in the next. Every one may 
interpret the picture for himself. She is voung 
—everything is possible to the young. Tell me, 
Armorel, what do you think ?” 

She drew a long breath. “A—h!” she mur- 
mured. “I have never seen anything like this 
before. It is not me you have painted, Roland 
You say it is a picture of me—just to please and 
flatter me. There is my face, yet not my face. 
All is changed. Roland, when I am grown to 
my full height, shall I jook like this ?” 

“If vou do, when that day comes I shall be 
proved to be a painter indeed,” he replied. “If 
you had seen nothing but yourself—your own 
self—and no more, I wonld have burned the thing. 


She stands 


Now you give me hopes. 
Afterward Armorel loved best to remember 
him as he stood there beside this unfinished pie- 
ture, glowing with the thought that he had done 
what he had attempted. The soul was there. 

Out of the chatter of the studio, the endless 
discussions of style and method, he had come 
down to this simple spot, to live for three weeks, 
cut off from the world, with a child who knew 
nothing of these things. He came at a time when 
his enthusiasm for his work was at its fiercest; 
that is, when the early studies are beginning to 
bear fruit, when the hand has acquired command 
of the pencil and can control the brush, and when 
the eye is already trained to color. It was at a 
time when the young artist refuses to look at any 
but the greatest work, and refuses to dream of 
any future except that of the greatest and no- 
blest work. It is a splendid thing to have had, 
even for a short time, these dreams and these 
enthusiasms. 

“The picture is finished,” said Armorel, “ and 
to-morrow you will go away and leave me.” The 
tears welled up in her eyes. Why should not 
the child ery for the departure of this sweet 
friend ? 

“My dear child,” he said, “I cannot believe 
that you will stay forever on this desert island.” 

“T do not want to leave the island. I want to 
keep you here. Why don’t you stay altogether, 
Roland? You can paint here. Have we made 
you happy? Are you satisfied with our way of 
living? We will change it for you, if you wish.” 

“No—no—it is not that. I must go home. I 
must go back to my work. Bnt I cannot bear 
te think of you left alone with these old people, 
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with no companions and no friends. The time 
will come when you will leave the place and go 
away somewhere—where people live and talk—” 

He reflected that if she went away it might be 
among people ignorant of art and void of cul- 
ture. This beautiful child, who might have been 
a princess—she was only a tlower-farmer of the 
Scilly Islands. What could she hope or expect ? 

“T do not want to go into the world,” she went 
on. “Tam afraid, because I am so ignorant. 
People would laugh at me. I would rather stay 
here always, if vou were with me. Then 
would do nothing but sail and row and go fish- 
ing: and you could paint and sketch all the 
time.” 

“Tt is impossible, Armorel. 


we 


You talk like a 


child. In a vear or two you will understand that 
it is impossible. Besides, we should both grow 
old. Think of that. Think of two old people 


going about sailing among the islands forever. 
I, like Justinian Tryeth, bald and bowed and 
wrinkled; you, like Doreas—no, no; you could 
never grow like Dorcas ; you shall grow serenely, 
beautifully old.” 

“What would that matter?” she replied. 
“Some day, even, one of us would die. What 
would that matter, either, because we should only 
be parted by a year or two? Oh, whether we 
are old or young the sea never grows old, nor the 
hills and rocks—and the sunshine is always the 
And when we die there will be a new 
heaven and a new earth—you can read it in the 
Book of Revelation—but no more sea, no more 
That I cannot understand. How could an- 
gels and saints be happy withont the sea? If 
one lives among people in towns, I dare say it 
may be disagreeable to grow old, and perhaps to 
look ugly like poor Doreas, but not—no, not when 
one lives in such a place as this,” 

“Where did you get your wisdom, Armorel ?” 

“Ts that wisdom ?” 

“When I go away, my chief regret will be that 
I kept talking to you about myself. Men are 
selfish pigs. We should have talked about no- 
thing but you. Then I should have learned a great 
deal. See how we miss our opportunities.” 

“No—no; I had nothing to tell you. And 
you had such a great deal to tell me. It was you 
who taught me that everybody ought to try to 
grow to his full height.” 

“DidI? It was only a passing thought. Such 
things oceur to one sometimes.” 

She 


same. 


se. 











sat down on a bowlder and crossed her 
hands in her lap, looking at him seriously and 
gravely with her great black eyes 

“ Now,” she said, “I want to be very serious. 
It is my last chance. Roland, Iam resolved that 
I will try to grow to my full height. You are 
going away to-morrow, and I shall have no one to 
advise me. Give me all the help-von can before 
you go.” 

“What help can I give you, Armorel ?” 

“T have been thinking. You have told me all 
about vourself. You are going to be a great ar- 
tist; you will give up all your life to your work ; 
when you have grown as tall as you can, every- 
body will congratulate you, and you will be proud 
and happy. But who is to tell me? How shall 
I know when I am grown to my full height 2” 

“You have got something more in your mind, 
Armorel.”’ 

“Give me a model, Roland. You always paint 
from a model vourself—you told me so. Now 
think of the very best actual girl of all the girls 
you know—the most perfect girl, mind; she must 
be a girl that I can remember and try to copy. 
I must have something to think of and go by, you 
know.” 

“ The very best actual girl I know ?” he laughed, 
with a touch of the abominable modern cynicism 
which no longer believes in girls. “‘ That wouldn’t 
help you much, I am afraid. You see, Armorel, 
I should not look to the actual girls I know for 
the best girl at all. There is, however ’’—he 
pulled his shadowy mustache, looking very wise 
—‘‘a most wonderful girl—I confess that I have 
never met her, but I have heard of her; the poets 
keep talking about her, and some of the novelists 
are fond of drawing her; I have heard of her, read 
of her, and dreamed of her. Shall I tell you 
about her ?” : 

“If you please—that is, if she can become my 
model.” 

“Perhaps. She is quite a possible girl, Armo- 
rel, like yourself; that is to say, a girl who may 
really develop out of certain qualities. As for 
actual girls, there are any number whom one 
knows in a way—one can distinguish them—I 
mean by their voices, their faces, and their figures, 
and so forth. Butas for knowing anything more 
about them—” i 


’ 





“Tell me, then, about the girl whom you do 
know, though you have never seen her.”’ : 

“JT will if ean. As for her face—now—” 

“Never mind her face,” she interrupted, impa- 
tiently. 

“Never mind her face, as you say. Besides, 
you ean look in the glass if you want to know her 
face.” 

“Yes. That will do,” said Armorel, simply. 
“ Now go on.” 

“First of all, then, she is always well dressed, 
beautifully dressed, and with as much taste as 
the silly fashion of the day allows. A woman, 
vou know, though she is the most beautiful crea- 
ture in the whole of animated nature, can never 
afford to do without the adornments of dress. 
It does not much matter how a man goes dressed. 
He only dresses for warmth. In any dress and 
in any rags a handsome man looks well. But 
nota woman. Her dress either ruins her beauty 
or it heightens it. A woman must always and at 
all ages look as beautiful as she can. Therefore 
she arranges her clothes so as to set off her beau- 
ty when she is young; to make her seem still 
beautiful when she is past her youth; and to 
hide the ravages of time when she is old. That 
is the first thing which I remark about this girl. 
Of course she doesn’t dress as if her father was 


a Silver King. Such a simple stuff as your gray 
nun’s cloth, Armorel, is good enough to make the 
most lovely dress.” 

“She is always well dressed,” his pupil repeat- 
ed. “That is the first thing.” 

“She is accomplished, of course,” Roland add- 
ed, airily, as if accomplishments were as easy to 
pick up as the blue and gray shells on Porth 
Bay. “She undersfands musie and plays on 
some instrument. She knows about art of all 
kinds—art in painting, sculptures, decorations, 
poetry, literature, music. She can talk intelli- 
gently about art. And she has trained her eye 
so that she knows good work. She is never car- 
ried away by shams and humbug.” 

“She has trained her eye and knows good 
work,” Armorel repeated. 

“ Above all, she is sympathetic. She does not 
talk so as to show how clever she is, but to bring 
ont the best points of the man she is talking 
with. Yet when men leave her they forget what 

(Continued on page 167.) 





Dinner and Evening Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 165. 

A youTHFUL gown of fine white nainsook for 
a young girl is shown at the left of the eut. It 
is made with a double skirt, with borders and in- 
sertions of embroidery headed by hem-stitching, 
and a ribbon belt with bridle and bow. The 
crossed bodice has au open throat and short 
sleeves. 

An evening gown with ostrich plumes is of 
pink bengaline. The short-trained skirt has a 
festooned trimming of white lace and shaded 
pink plumes. The pointed bodice is draped 
with lace and has tufts of feathers on the shoul- 
ders. 

The little girl’s frock is of white embroidered 
cashmere. The skirt is bordered with rows of 
ribbon above the embroidered edge, and rows of 
ribbon form the pointed plastron on the froht of 
the waist, which has a square neck and puffed 
sleeves,-and is completed by a ribbon sash. 

Light water green silk muslin, part plain and 
part embroidered, is the material of the new 
gown illustrated. The skirt of plain muslin is 
accordion-pleated; on the front is a bordered 
apron drapery of embroidered muslin, ornament- 
ed with sprays of roses. The low bodice is of 
light green bengaline over a high guimpe of 
pleated muslin; the deep girdle, together with 
collar and sleeves, is of embroidery. 

One of the white cloth gowns now so fashion- 
able is shown in the illustration. The cloth is of 
a creamy tinge, and has borders of colored silk 
and gold embroidery. A narrow panel with an 
embroidered band is on the left side of the skirt, 
buttoned under with gilt buttons. The jacket 
bodice is bordered and studded with buttons at 
the edges; the vest underneath is buttoned to 
one side. A jabot of embroidered silk muslin is 
at the throat. 


Bodice for Dinner Gown. 
See illustration on page 165. 

Tue bodice illustrated belongs to a dinner gown 
of serpent blue silk with metallic embroidery. 
The fronts of the bodice are draped in deep folds 
and crossed, leaving an open throat which is 
bordered with embroidery, and has a narrow 
flaring collar. The back is seamless and pleated 
in at the waist, the skirt is straight and flowing, 
with a short train and a border of embroidery. 
The sleeves are wrinkled @ la Bernhardt on the 
upper arm and close at the wrists, with a velvet 


bracelet. 
Cloth Gown. 


See illustration on page 165. 

Licgat and dark cloth are combined in this 
gown, the model being dark brown with chamois 
color. The straight skirt is of the light cloth; 
the redingote of the dark. The redingote hangs 
in narrow coat tails to the foot of the skirt. The 
front is of the short open jacket shape illustra- 
ted, with a pleated skirt front of the light cloth 
crossed by a deep belt of the dark, square metal 
buttons, a rolled collar, and masculine tie. 





SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS. 
See illustration on page 164. 


a first model is a graceful gown of India 
silk, with black ground strewn with pink 
and yellow blossoms, The full bodice without 
darts or side forms is made over a fitted lin- 
ing, and is fastened on the right side under a 
jabot of black lisse. The full sleeves and neck 
are trimmed with a pleated ruche of lisse. Black 
satin ribbon edges the bodice, and drops in loops 
in front. The skirt is straight, with the excep- 
tion of a slight draping on the right hips. Large 
straw hat trimmed with pink ribbon and pink 
and cream-colored blossoms. 

The gown on the second figure has the bor- 
dered skirt now made for summer wool or ging- 
ham dresses. In the dress illustrated the skirt 
is of lavender wool, widely bordered with cream- 
white canvas that is striped with darker lav- 
ender and black. The round bodice opens in 
V shape on a chemisette and collar of embroid- 
ery, and has a Spanish jacket bordered witl: em- 
broidery ; a sash of the wool crosses the bodice 
front, and drops low on one side. The coat 
sleeves have a soft puff at the top held by in- 
sertion, and deep embroidered cuffs. Wide- 
brimmed straw hat, trimmed with lavender rib- 
bon and pink blossoms. 

The tailor gown of réséda cloth shown next 
is a Parisian adaptation of the straight Eng- 
lish skirt and habit-basque. The entire fulness 
of the skirt is massed in the back, and its only 
trimming is five rows of stitching near the foot. 
The habit-basque opens on a collar and chemi- 
sette of white linen or cloth, with a sailor-knotted 
scarf of emerald green silk. The fronts have a 
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revers collar, with button-holes for a 
the lower part of the front laps to the 
and is buttoned there. The 
stitched around tl 
basque has a square flat fi 


bouguet ; 
right side, 
eoat sleeves are 
rhe back of the 
sh, without pleats, 
trimmed with two rows of buttons, 
hat with green plumes. 

Another bordered h a border half the 
depth of the skirt, is of pale blue wool, with écru 
bands, finished at the foot with two black ben. 
This design is also prettily made 
up in the new bordered Scotch ginghams. The 
round belted bodice has a box pleat down the 
front, and a drapery at the top, which is deeper 
on one side; it is fastened on the left shoulder 
and under the left arm. Wide point de Génes 
lace cuffs on and a cravat 
Pale blue bengaline ribbon is used: for the belt, 
sash, and bows. Yellow straw hat, trimmed with 
lace and fine flowers 


wrists, 
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gown, wit 


galine stripes. 


forms 


the sieeves 





ANSWHRS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dotor.—Yes; send a card on the reception day as 
well as your “ regret” for the affai: 

lenonamus.—You must be g 
but it would be well to live 
after your mother’s death. 


describe is suitable, 


ded by your feelings, 
quietly the first year 
Either of the dr 
and the Sash also 











sse8 you 


Newiir.—Wear white slippers and white silk stock- 
ings. 
Mrs. A. A. A.—Your inquiries about a pink dinner, 
e ., are answered in last week’s Bazar. Plaid 
i with black surah pearing as a yoke, 
1 sleeves, and some pleated breadths in the baci 


» obtained, und are § 


zy ANDERSON. —Get ¢ 
green velvet for trimmir 
tead New York F 
Get flesh-tinted mouss 
neck of your dress, The 
room last, and tl 
who is the honor 





ther golden brown or olive 
g your light blue cashmere, 
shions for hints out making it. 
put in the low 
> dining- 


orting the lady 















. M.”—Get for a bridal 
The wedding dress illustrat the first page 
azar No. 48, Vol. XXII., will be suitable to 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7 f 
t India or China silks. Get clea ig 
bengaline for your visiting dress. Combine 
with it, and trim with silver passementerie 
as a bonnet a small te two n 





ot these 
trimmed with a silver aigrette. ‘ 
dress get gray striped mohair, and make in ta 
ion with straight skirt and I 
cloth jacket made by a tailor. Ge 
mountain and yachting; make with a bl 
skirt, and reefing jacket trimme 
loon. 





r nicest tr 










a with wide 
d sailor hat wi 
better 
Make the white wool dress with 
mutton-leg sleeves, long over-ski : 
pleated jabots of soft white mousseline de chiffon in- 
stead of lace. Get point 


d’esprit lace for a tea gé > by design on page 25, 


Use a black varnishe 
dress, and wait later to choose a 
straw. 
waist, 
lavender surah 


and white 


»wh mad 





Bazar No. 2 of the current volume 

E. F. B.—White China silk richly em I 
make a handsome scarf to s ud across a small pol- 
ished table. White Bolton s ting, embroidered all 





a running design dor 
onable for a be 


to cover the bolster also 


over in 


a, blue, or 


and should be 


2 In terra-cott 
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-spread, 





** 1888." —The crocheted s that y 
latest the Baz | 
flowers wre ht over them 
have not seen the other articles yor 
your white India s 
once or twice during a Season. 

E. F. —We have not the pattern 
silk dress for a “* middle-aged lady wi 
design on page 13, Bazar No 

BLonpE 
fashionable necklace with afternoor 

Norma.—Make yout 
with Spanish flounce in front and bine 
as heading. Then have a pointed w 
ness in front gathered in 
and meeting in th 
point, each side ending the 
else drawn through a 
below the high velvet « 
the waist. Have genuine m 
piece, high and full on th 
fit the arms below the elbows; 
wrist. 








Ik dress to professional cleanet 





rrent volume. 
-A string of g beads or of pearis is a 


1 of the ¢ 







brocade with 
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ders, 





rs, and ta 


1 , 
4A velvet cull t 


rims the 











Eva Lyue.—The bride and oom wear lig tar 
gloves when the bride wears a travelling ss 
stand with their backs to t company, facing tl 
clergyman, during the ceremony) 

Hare Hazzarp A young married lady can choose 
her dresses for the coming s mer 1ong those de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of the Bazar, s 


t for mort 


ennis flannel 





gham, wash silk, or 





ar, With India silk, grenadine, or net for after 
and visiting dresses, 
Mareuruite.—Yot al 
best judges of what is O en 








cap and black jacket will essed kid 
gloves are most used. 

Mrs. F. W.—The figured flannels are not used in 
combination with plain goods, but me y for tea 
gowns und wrappers that are trimmed with plain 
goods. 

es. ¢ Your silk we ~ st 
brocade or with velvet for g- 


al 





. and V of a pointes 
skirt. If 
shade, and make 
the illustration on page 100, Pazar 


straight 











volume, trimming with velvet and passementerie 

Get plain challi, or else wl wool striped wi 

ed silk, for your white gown; make by designs given 
isilk dresses, and trim with ribbon. 
» bridemaids can wear tan m ssed 
ick slippers with black silk stockings, 





AN 
with ¢ 


Henrietta cloth 
ke those illustrated 
1 





Arpent Apmirer.—Make y 
1 long over-skirt and basque 











ov p 100, Bazar No. 6 of the current me, 
_. T.—You will find designs for using your brocade 
as part of an evening dress on page 48 of Bazar No. 3. 
L. S.—Address your cards to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Leave a card for each lady. 





Frorma.—Send cards on one of the “at home” days 
addressed Mr. and Mrs. 

Ontve Green.—It is certainly permissible 
valid to sit while receiving friends. 

D. W.—Take your coffee from the cup; break cheese 
with your fingers; eat salad with a fork. It is rot at 
to offer you his arm 


el the need of suc 


for an in- 





. 


all necessary for the voung man 
if you prefer to take it, or f 
port, you can easily arrange it 

Carmen.—A black lace or net dress is suitable for 
you. The bride’s family furnish the invit 
the reception send out a regular at home 
enclosing Mr. and Mrs. card of the bride 
with their address upon if. 

Op Susscriser.—Have bedroom curtain of pale 
b silk with your mahogany furniture Make a re- 
cess of your bow-window, looping your drapery over 
a rod—not hung from rings. Have the curtains of 
terra-cotta velours, with bands of silk in pale blue and 


us 









nvitat 


and groom, 











olive. Have plain white muslin against the windows 
Twiokennam.—Why not have a colonial bazar? 
Tableaux can be easily devised. Drape the room or 


stage with red, white, and blue, with cherry blossoms 
and fruit, and card-bourd hatchets painted in gold 

A. K. Smrtu.—It cannot be called good form to have 
“Sunday” on your card 

Il. HW. L —Finger-bow!ls are not necessary for sucb a 
supper. The servant should place the plute. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


MARCH 1, 1890. 





TOWN. 


Cioran ¢ 


Dinner Gown, 


Bopice For 














DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTES.—[See Page 163.] 
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_HAR. PER 'S 





STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP 
For the cure id the 
of tl 


> of ski in diseases at mprovement 


> 
repar 
I 


e complexion ed in proportions recom 
mended by the Dest dermatologists by Jd. re Stiefel, 
Offeubach, Germany For sale by druggist 6 at 25 
cents acuke. W. H. Somerrenin & Co. mi) William 


Street, New York, Sole Importers 





Send for a book describing a variety of 
tiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
th ie skin. 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 


* For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 





able eruption it the face for which 1 consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly thei 
advice, my face became wors 

‘Upon the recommen on of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel's a. rch ‘Tar and Sulphur 
Soap, and after only one week's ure its remarkable 
sal effects were noticea The application of 
thi i complete change 






state 








sively to the use of the Soa, ed.—J. D. Thomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 15 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.J. Dec. 13, 1889." Adv.J 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


that I have 
*xion, due exciu- | 


Hew to 6ure 
SKin § Scalp 
DISEASES 
swith the<= 
, CUTICURA 
+) REMEDIES. 





bee MOST 
and scalp diseases, 


DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
with loss of hair, trom 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cutioura Remepins, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new Blk rod 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimple s to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cutioura, 50¢.; Soar, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrexr Duve anp 


SKIN 


{| Cuemroat Co., Boston, Mass. 


for | 


| 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
BuCcceRS, t soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 

Il pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remedy 
diarrhaa. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 

LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- 
tite Billo musness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains | 
in Chest on Lane z8, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 
form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 
Warren St., New York, who will send you free, by 


mail, a bottle 7 = 
Send to-day.—({ Ad 


—_ lexion, which is a sure cure, 


SOAP. 
25 ceuts.—[Adv.] 


CORN 2 LL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC 
Fi 


»” the complexion and skin. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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as LINENS «« 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOC 
IWEL AS GUARANTEE ALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS. 


TRADI DS 


AND EVERY 
OF QL 
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From the charming little ala. 5p A in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPE 
Be row THEATRE, Oct , 1888. 
Ben Levy, E- “q-; 34 Wes 
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N all my endeavored to find 
your L ABLAC ‘HE FACE POWDER, and T must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. | 


I have used it for the past 10 years, 
advise all ladies to use no othe 


MARGUERITE 


at “ can es 
“FISH 


The Lablache Face Powder 


nd 
It purifies and 


is the purest 
verfect toilet preparation in use. 

ete fies the complexion. Mailed to anv address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


COUGHS, 
SORE THROAT. 


The hie pes t medical 


pike 


authorities of the World pre- 


recomme and the SODEN ee RAL 
PASTILLES Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 
1 Lu and aleo fo * Consumpti mh. 


* Your Soden Mineral Pastilles in gastroduodenal 
* indigestion serve an admirable purpose.” 
H. N. HEINEMANN, M.D., 
f Diseases of the Chest to the New York Poli 
and Hospital, and to the Mt. Sinai Hospital 


Prof. « 
cunk 


Dr. Becourr Hyper, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 
York, for the National aud Union Matual Life Ins. 
Co., used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient 
suffering from an old troublesome cough, with very 
satisfactory results. 





At all druggists at 25 and 50 cts. a box. 
PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


Soden Mineral Springs Go., Limited, 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 








TTB ewe 


only | 


= | 
- eR German, <i 3 


Italian and Latin. 


You ean, by bers weeks’ study, master either of these Lan- 
uages sufficiently for every lay and business conversation, 
py DR. R. 8. HOSE NTHAL’S celebrated ME ISTE RSC ue 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of each lancuag 

with privilege of answers to Questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy rt 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms = 


is! ' ' i vai 


Meistorschaft Poblisuing 0o., Boston, Mass. 
nnn ni 


engrene rer TD 





to teachers. Latin, Partl., just published, price, 50 cents, | 


Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Curiouna Soar. 


“ea 
“a 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curiouna Anti-Patn Praster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


“MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


errs Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


———- 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Sm 
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} and perfumes the breath 
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ONL Y ben HEN THE LIPS DISPLAY se TERTH, 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens aud invigorates the gums, purifies 
beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle val Sozodont will last six months. 
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"A Special Offer to the Yous Women 
of America to secure a 


RA NINININIAIAIA Me 


EE DUCATIONS 


; 


p 


S FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION e 





THE 


Our First 
Offer 


x or if she prefers, she 
SS other American College. 


College, 


LIL 


aI paying all expenses. 


Our Second | 
Offer. \ 


a\\ the year. 


vA COMPLETE EDUCATION AT VASSAR COLLEGE, 


K\ To any young girl of 16 years or over, who will—from this date until January 2 
AY Ist, 1891—send us the largest number of yearly subscribers to 


JADIES Hone 
JOURNAL : 


tion, ‘board, &c., 
may choose Wellesley, Smith, or aie 
This offer means a complete cdu- 
NV cation in every branch “of study, THE Lapigs’ Home JOURNAL 


A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 


We will also, as a second offer, | 
give to any girl of 16 years or over 
who will—between now and Jan. fy- 
Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscrib- 
ers to THE LapiEs’ Home JourNAL, at $1.00 per year, a full 
single term of one year at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 4 
N\ can College she may select. A term means a full year’s study, 7. 
N we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses thereof during & 


Without 2 
2 


Price 


e 
e 


ib 


at $1.00 per year, we will give as ale 
reward a complete education at Vassar iP 


including all expenses of tui- fy 
for an entire course ;} 


, 


SISISMISNSISNIGN 
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\ 
xi Send at once for circular of information, Sample copies, &c. 
FEBRUARY number HOW REAUY. On the news stands—10 cents a copy. 


Al 


A We offer THe Lapis’ Home JourRNAL 
from now to July Ist, on trial for 
Sas an experiment, and to introduce into thousands of families 
not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period- 
“ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


A\ 
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Only 25 Cts.4 


SHINES 


A 
Q CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. on 
Le 
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pr: S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


to use. Cheapest. 





om 


OF -NVANa@ae a 






to the nostrils. 


by mail. Address, 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 







Children Cry for | Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


and 
Bonnets, 








EARLY ARRIVAL OF 


Imported Cloths. 


| 


The “Redfern” Riding-Habit, 


all Colors and Cloths. 


210 Fifth Ave, throagh 


In Price, $100. 


1132 Broadway, N.Y, 


SEASON 1890. 


We have 


| Printed India 


just opened, at very attractive price 
new importations of the latest styles of 


Silks, 
Plain Mohairs, 


And in Black and White Effects 


FRENGH SATEENS, 


SCOTCH ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 


AND FINE FRENCH CHALLIES, 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros., 
M8, 50, & 62 West 234 St, Mt 


‘Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Eneclish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
















Penny S enone 


2! Thicopherous 


FOR 


THE HAIR 


An elegant dressing ex- 

uisitely perfumed, re- 
Mamoves all impurities from 
he scalp, prevents bald- 
ess and gray hair, and 
nck, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible rt pont ale eruptions, diseases of the glands 


f i, rs 
77 | Hf} 1€ J, 
ly, Ve/ 


muscles and integuments, and relieving cuts, burns, 
i bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








CHANCE FOR ALL 


LET Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 
A trial order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Ooleng, Japan, “Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Meet sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea a want. Greatest inducement ever 

to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 

. For full particulars address 


Coffee: de 
The QREAT A AMERIOAN TEA OO. 31 &' 83 Vesey St. 
Office Box — New York, N. ¥ 


AF iit Butak tak 
GUSHIONS, Whispers 


GREATAMER 





fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fail. 


only, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of Fyecus FREE. 
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STERN BROTHERS 


Have now in stock comp'ete lines 
of their 


NEW PARIS CORSET 





The result of their many years’ experience 
in selling the highest grades of French 
corsets. It will be found the most 


PERFECT FITTING 


in the world. To be had in 


FIFTEEN FORMS 


and of the following materia s: 


Coutille, - - from $5.50 to $9.00 
Wool - - from 7.25 to 12.00 
Satin and Granite Silk, from 15,00 to 25.00 


Orders by mail and all inquiries wil! 
receive immediate attention. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
32-34-36 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


| 
| ee AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured New York, 


from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 














| distinction.” 





Have you used 


PEARS soar: 


FOR THE 


FACE AND HANDS? 


* Paris Exposition, 1889. 
PEARS obtained the only gold 
medal awarded solely for toilet 
SOAP in competition with all 
the world. Highest possible 
Sale Universal. 


1784 





1890. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aa 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


| Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 


and other Laces. 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 


‘COLORED SILKS. 


| 59e. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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Daniels Sons, 


. 
€/ rnold 
SPECIAL. 


(° 7a) ks 
onstable AY 
Figured Stripe Punjum Silks, choice colors, 


“a, SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 


Cian Tartan Plaids, extra fine quality, $1.25 | , i. ‘ 
zi “Aerie TA SHON CLOTHS, 
’ “"’ | PLAID AND STRIPE EFFECTS. 


Real India Silks, black 
choice designs, $1.25 yard. 
Black and White Figured Faille | CAMEL’S-HAIR BOURETTE, 
| ENGLISH TAILOR SUITINGS, 
SCOTCH HOME-SPUN CHEVIOTS, 


"MIXED EFFECTS, PLAIDS, AND STRIPES. 
PARIS SUITINCS. 


in irate 
KokOnLs- cHAAce |S" 
All desiqns, 49e. yard. pany popes 


ais © GAZALINES AND BATISTES, 
BROADWAY, PRINTED CHALLIES. 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


On receipt of 25 cts. we will 
mail sample of Metcalf’s 
Heliotrope or Violette Sachet 
Powder to any address, 
These Powders are very care- 
fully compounded and are 
unequalled in quality and 
strength, They impart a 
most delightful and lasting 
perfume to ladies’ handker- 
chiefs, glovesand stationery, 
and are invaluable in the 


yard. 


Fauney Plaid Surahs, all silk, 


79. 


entirely new, 


Frang 1iS¢ 
yard. 

Real India 
duced to 4%e. 


23-inch Silk, 65 choice colors, re- 


’ 


yard. 


FRENCH SATINES. 
Novelties, 
High 


30e. yard. 


Novelties, 35¢. yard. 


») ? ) 
Wroadevay AS 1 Ith dt, 
4 


NEW YORK CITY, 


M°°’ DE VERTUS SCEURS. 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus 


Sample 
Mailed 








making of fancy articles. haus created models of an absolute new cha as 
fo und gsiu 
'T. METCALF & CO. Yn onan, ee 
39 Tremont St., Reston, nd 
E. FOU IGERA & rhe formi 
| to actu A gracel 


Sold by aul, a 











“Wn Houten fa 





BEST x« GOES FARTHEST.” 


The 


ORIGINAL and, ever since its invention, BEST of all Cocoas. 


HIGHEST AWARDS in the PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Being very strong and nutritious, this cocoa is cheaper and more satisfying than tea. 


Tea and coffee, it is now certain, cannot be considered as articles of food. 


Cocoa, however, is both a stimulant and a nourisher, 


injurious effects on the nervous system. 
Raw cocoa, it is true, 


and all cocoa and chocolate manufactured in the ordinary way, 


and has the great advantage of leaving no 


are difti- 


cult of digestion, their flavor and aroma also being very imperfect. 


But these defects were obviated by the 
the founder of this firm. 


invention of the “ 


Pure Soluble Cocoa” in powder by 


It is acknowledged by the most eminent doctors and analysts that by the special treatment which 
Van Houten’s Cocoa has undergone, the solubility of the flesh-forming constituents is increased by fifty 


per cent., 


while the whole of the tissues are softened and rendered more palatah le and digestible. 


The consequence is that the most valuable elements—which otherwise are largely wasted—may 


ROYAL COCOA FACTORY, 


be easily assimilated by the most delicate invalids ov childven; the delicious 


flavor and 


and adults, hale and sick, rich and poor. 
The great success of Van Houten’s Cocoa has led to many imitations, 

erally admitted, and a comparison will easily prove, that none of them equals 

| in solubility, agreeable taste, and nutritive qualities. 


aroma natural to cocoa—but which, without this treatment, are not pe ceptible — ar ost 
| highly developed, and the great solubility renders the making of the cocoa extremely simple 
| Van Houten’s cocoa is thus stimulating and inv igorating. Even when made weak, 
| it is a delicious beverage, and is then much cheaper than tea or coff 
| No wonder, therefore, that in all parts of the world Van He miten’s Cocoa is recommended by 
medical men instead of tea or coffee or other cocoas and chocolates, for daily family use by children 
| 


but 3 Jen. 


the inventor’s 
Ask for Van Houten’s, and take no other. 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, Weesp, Holland. 





COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 


ENAMEL 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 











for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, 
in every color and tint, 
paid, 85 and 70 cts, 
BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in ae 70 cts., postpaid, SO cts. 
Sole Agent for U. £. ASPINALL, 
98 '& 100 Beekm: in Street, N. Y. 


Made 
* post- 


etc. 
In tins, 30 and 60 cts 


I caught her hands: ‘ Now listen, Nannie, 
Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow ?” 

She said and laughed, “Iv's Frangipanni, 
Which comes from Atkinson, you know.” 


THE ONLY COMPLEXION 


Powder in the world that is without vulgarity, 
without injury to the user, and without doubt a 
beautifier, is Pozzoni’ 8. 


man can have them 


WHITE HANDS 33s 


cosmetic s. Address DEALBANT GLOVE COM- 
PANY, 33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


] 


(THE 


Any Lady or Gentle- | 


AT 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





HIGHEST AWARD. 


THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


A GOLD 





OF MEDAL | MRS. KK. Kk. TIRNEY, 
" > | 114 W. 22d Street, New York Cit 
THE sean 
Fine Costumes, ‘lator Scrrs, aNp Minieneny. 
PUKOUASING AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
| Promptness and satisfactory service gua No 
commission charged and current prices t advanced. 
> »>the ab omar ! sints 
ing d bly V r 
and not cor nt with the coms n 
Send tor circular cor 
information regarding fitting customers at 





and references from every St every State and Territory. 





SHOPPING In New York of all kinds 

by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


stablished 1875, 
No commission, 


PURCHASING AGENCY,” 


a Address MRS. H. HH. M. DECKER, 825 eee ay, N. Y 
ROOZ! esoonar' 
EN’S BULBS 0 ete 
s8cH 
Rochester, N.’ ¥. 











ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 


P, O. Box 2494. 


FOR SPRINC PLANTINC. 
GLADIOL!, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, IRISES, LILIES, TUBEROSES, ETC. ETC. , 


The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants 
is published by the famous growers 
OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 
In addition to the largest collection of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants in the 
world, we offer an extensive list of the best varieties of Roses, embracing Standards, 
Half Standards, and Dwarfs. 
3 Catalogues free upon application. 
Address our sole American representative, 
J. TER KUILE, 
Catalogue of Chrysanthemums, Carnations, etc., etc., also free to applicants. 


Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamo 











SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IW ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady emplo ny 

Dat + ment ¢ ot ape or traveling. Nosoliciting 
uties delivering and making collections. No Posts i 
Established 1832. _Cards. Address withs stamp, HAFE R&C 0. {Piqua.0. 


HORTHAND Writing thore oughly taught 
by mail « or personally 
ituations procured all aor Ww ~ompetent 
end for circular, W.C. CH FFEE, ( < Saws eo, N. ¥ 
You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
t than at anything else in the’world. Either sex : al! ages. ( 
| ly outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., AngneeBiaid oe 





Also a Choice Collection of F lower Seeds. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. | 


333 Broadway, pe 









“SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULDN’T.” 


St. VALENTINE’s monition Dolly vainly tries to smother, 
And she vows a needy lover she will never, never wed; 
But the superimposition of one heart upon another 
Is a cardiac disturbance whose results affect the head. 


-——>—____ 


TO AN IDEAL. 


My sweet-faced maid! why art so far away? 
So far, nor time nor distance can express 
How far apart we are on this soft day 
On which I dream of thy dear loveliness. 


é 


Yet are we near, our houses are allied, 
And close together, touching each on each, 
Like mansions of two neighbors, side by side; 
Still art thou far, my love, beyond my reach 


Ne’er may we meet. No art, no necromancy 
Can bring us two together—loving twain. 

Thou dwellest, heart, but in my cherished fancy, 
Whilst I have leased a castle grand in Spain. 


At dawn no gallants storm the outer gates 

To win their Valentine as once of yore; 
For no one in this age of progress waits— 
Man always pays his suit the night before. 





Somebody sent me from over the sea 
A wonderful valentine gay with gold 
And Cupids that fluttered in painted glee 
Over an eloquent verse that told 
Of somebody dying for love of me. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘*Here is my heart,” said the little rhyme, 
“Beating and bursting, and all for you 

Shall we set the wedding bells achime? 
For I shall love you tender and true, 

For ever and aye till the end of time.” 


Now there, if you please, was pretty news; 
But where it came from never a sign. 
So I can’t accept, and I can’t refuse; 
But happy tears on my lashes shine 
For I-know I’m somebody’s Valentine. 


The day is gone at last. 
Most ill indeed has been this luck of mine 

Not anything has come, or good or base, 
To me on this day of St. Valentine. 


VOLUME XXIIL, NO, 9 


LOVE’S MISSION. 
In every line on flying feet 
Love runs unto your heart, my swect; 
And, kneeling at that happy shrine. 
Hi; prayer is, Be my Valentine ! 


el ee 
A PRACTICAL MUSE. 

The burden of this song of mine 
Is, Will you be my Valentine? 


But should you acquiesce, dear maid, 
Please send yourself back posTaGE PAID 


———<——_——— 


A TRIOLET OF 8ST. VALENTINE'’S DAY. 
The valentine cost but a cent, 


Yet paid he dearly for it. 


Unto his landlord straight it went— 


The valentine cost but a cent; 


The landlord straightway raised his rent 


He had to move—he did deplore it. 


The valentine cost but a cent, 


Yet paid he dearly for it. 


> 


FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH. 


A.M. 


I wonder what will come to me to-day: 
A beauteous box of filmy paper lace, 

Bedecked with gay-hued Cupids all at play— 
Some twining garlands, some in mad’ning chase; 
Of honeyed compliment a pleasing trace; 

Or poetry, to breathe a love divine— 

Sent by some unknown daughter of the Grace 

To me on this day of St. Valentine? 


Or will some book of verses come my way, 
Within whose dainty covers’ soft embrace 

Is hid in cipher some sweet roundelay 
My love sings not to me when face to face? 
Or, better still, in tender verses’ place, 

For cigarettes, inscribed with one sweet line, 
Perhaps there’ll come a solid silver case 

To me on this day of St. Valentine. 


ENVOY, 
P.M. 


The date erase. 




















A CUP 


*OPELESS OPACITY. 
“Tee-hee !” laughed Cynicus. 
“ What's the matter ?” queried Stupidicus. 


** Why, your debating club is to discuss ‘ Was Bacon 
a high liver?” 


“ Well, what's the joke 2?” 


FACETIZ. 
A LARGE FAMILY. 

Mrs. Jonxs. “ Good-morning, Mra. Smith. Where's 
Mr. Smith ?” 

Mus. 8. “ He’s gone away to visit his relatives.” 

Mas. J. “Do you think he will get through this E eee 
year 2” NOT DEALING IN FUTURES. 

(At the perfume counter.) 

CurrKk (handing out a bottle). ** ‘This, madam, is the 
‘Sweet By-and-by.’” 

Lavy (smelling it). “Umph ! 
and-by, but it’s awful now.” 


Sa 
HE WAS A BRUTE. 


“1 think that Mr. Sumway is the most disagreeable 
man I ever met,” complained Sue. 

“Why ?” asked Mamie. 

“He was reading in the parlor, and I was playing. 
I ato and said, ‘ Does music annoy you while read- 
ing, Mr. Sumway?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ music never an- 
noys me, Miss Sue.’ I just detest him. So there!” 


It may be sweet by- 


<> 
DISAGREEABLE. 
“ Going up ?” said the stairs. 
“No,” replied the elevator shaft; **I’m going down.” 


OF 








THE CURSE OF MUSCOVY. 
Tonng Petrovitch Pavlovsky Paul 


His beauteous Sophie sees, 
And swift adoring doth he fall 
At the fair Russian’s knees. 


But Petrovitch Pavlovsky Paul 
In sudden terror flees ; 

For he was not prepared at all 
For the fair Russian’s sneeze. 


—_— 
A GOOD RUNNING CHANCE. 
“Who is that tall slim fellow trying to catch the 
e 2” 
“Why, that’s Barton. He’s running for the Assem- 
bly, you know.” 
** By Jove! he onght to get there with those legs.” 





UNEXPECTED. 
Say, old man, what’s the matter? Are you ill?” 
“No, no; but I’ve had such a shock. Miss Bean- 
ton, whom I met in the mountains last sammer, just 
passed by in her carriage, and bowed to me; yes, she 
actually bowed !” 


One of the most succeseful advertising features in 
the circus parade is the calliope. Still, many of us fail 
to view it as a succés d'estime. 


niencinnidiinimielbls 
THE OLD, OLD STRIFE. 


“That baby’s always meddling with things. Inever 
saw such a child !” said Mrs. Younghusband. 

“Takes after your mother, I guess,” quoth Mr. Y. 
And then the fun began. 








a 
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ARMORE L OF LY ONESSE. THE COOKING SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


| | 
: J fina: | ‘Tur average girl at marriage is well instructed 
they have said themselves, and only remember | in sewing. To take her place at the head of a 
how much this girl seems to know.” | family without a fair knowledge of this useful f 
“Seems to know?” Armorel looked up. | household art would be to disgrace her mother 


“One woman cannot know everything. Buta‘ | and herself in the minds of all their acquaint- 
clever woman will know about everything that | ances. The 


Then, if ever she acquires even a passa- 


ble skill in cookery, it will doubtlessly be through 
much wasting and worrying, and manifold non- 
successes. Meantime, dyspepsia, or other evil 


average young bride goes to.a home Importers and Manufacturers of 
belongs to her own set. We all belong to our | of her own with a few practical ideas on a mat 
own set, and every set talks its own language— | ter which will have to come before her thrice a 
scientific, artistic, whatever it is. This girl does day, and one in which the health and- general 

not pretend to enter into the arena; but she | prosperity of herself and others must essentially 

knows the rules of the game, and talks accord- | depend. 

Armorel repeated. “Is she- gracious to every- | angel, is lurking in the shadow of her table. 

body, even to people she does not like ?” To the young wife and housekeeper so cireum- 

“Tn slice” said Roland, “ we like everybody stanced half the terrors of the kitchen are at Ba Rue d’ prsecineacee PARIS. Union Square, f NEW VORE. 
We are all perfectly well bred and well behaved; | once removed by the introduction of the ever- oF Fea tee | ee 
we always say the kindest things about each | ready, always reliable Roval Baking Powder 
other.” 


ingly. She is always intelligent, gracious, and 
A 4p ak + 
With its proper use there can never be failure in 
‘Now you are saying one thing and meaning | bread, biscuit, or cake, while the perfect health- 
inother. That is like your friend Dick Stephen- | fulness of the food produced is likewise so well 


sympathetic.” 
son. Don’t, Roland.” 





‘She is intelligent, gracious, and sympathetic,” 





















assured that all who partake may defiantly snap | BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA 
Well, then, I have very little more to say. | their fingers in the face of old Dyspepsia. This | | is manufactured in Holland, 
This girl, however, is always a woman’s woman.” point gained, the victory over inexperience and + * | (Amsterdam) of the choic- 
“What is that?” bad luck in other things is speedily won. The | est and ripest cocoa bean 
“ Difficult to explain. A wise lady once ad- toyal Baking Powder, on account of its superior | | ; 
vised me when I went courting, first to make | powers as a leavening agent, the great facility | adulterated. All indi- 
quite sure that the girl was a woman’s woman. | with which it may be used, its proved economy | : 


} 

: . A ". ; ? | pestible fats are re 
I Ta she — that r ~e s speak | and its thoroughly: established wholesomeness | ‘moved in its man 
and think we ofher, [haven't a ways remem- | and purity as established by the tests of govern- : ufacture. 
bered the advice, it is true, but— Here he | ment chemists ¢ - 


and others, has become the gen 


: ape . Absolute cure 
, ‘ ° : ; ° NCOMPARABLE IN VOR. : : 
stopped short and in some confusion, remember- | eral substitute for cream of tartar and soda in Use it f B ys aie , ‘ sits =, Fis! aa If for Dyspepsia. 
ing that this was not an occasion for plenary | the making of nice, sweet, light, flaky, digestible | CIs FOF Det rise on id ; - eons ’ nse Instantly 
. - te Spice t abe Uy 7 e a 1t 2 o 

confession. | bread, biscuit, ete, With its use, the young mis- | 0 : a . As} ¢ . , aS : ' ey a t mode es “y 

shana ar eee “ut ¢ tte 2 w Sees + Pes danatla wad ne pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds I sen nis pOUeneg 
I bar oe ts = et I shall | tress of the house may take a pardonable pride of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of : 
emember, she sai 


water 
or 


in the work of her hands. 

‘The rest vou know. She loves everything | — 
that is beautiful and good. She hates everything 
that is coarse and ugly. That is all.” 


name and address 
blue. ; , 
Seas with yours and the 
price and receive a 
package, post free. 
‘Thank you; I shall remember,” she repeated 


: Address J) & C. BLOOKER, 
“Roland, you must have thought a good deal 36 Mercer St., New York. 
about girls to know so much.” 
He blushed j 








J. von Liebig, as shown above 


he re¢ ally did: he blushed a rich Mention nates it this publication. 
and rosy red, 





‘ * at ” + 66 und soft, smooth skin. Mention //arfer'’s Bazar and se 10 cer P ( 100 

An artist, y 1OW » 8 as ay “ 

An artist, you know,” he uid, has to draw Fulte t. N. ¥.. for a sample (half cake) of Pac _ mt ‘Tar Se “P i | 
beautiful girls Naturally he thinks of the love It isi ely pure and non-irritating. It cl leanses quickly and gratefully. It t hap, x, | 
lv soul behind the lovely face. These things are ind ess, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling € Sy 1 kee 





only commonplaces. You yourself, Armorel—vou plex ‘ar and blooming It will be found inv aluabl wo panos — Seay re See eee ee 
° 4 rem y dandruff and prevent ine tenlcins ss It promo the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 
will shame me, presently —when you have ox Basy's Batu, Packer's Tar Soap is preterable to all others See } of **¢ — and Nursery a 


» largest establishment in the world for the treatment 


‘Fo 
own to that full height for di iw ng L picture of "ie hair and the scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous 
so insuflicient of the Perfect Woman he air, birthmarks, moth, freckles, tan, pimpl “8, wrinkles, 
He stooped slightly, as if he would have kissed mn » h ret Hose, Fed veins, Oily akin, acne, binckheads, barbers’ 
- 5 he : et itch, scars, pittings, powde rm irks, bleaching, facial devel 
her forehead Why not? She was but a child, r istine er une opment, &c. Consultation Free, at office or by letter. 128. 
But he refrained. 


pase Book on all Skin and Se alp Affections and their 
ie ; reatment sent, sealed to any address on receipt of 10c, 
Let us go home,” he said, with a certain JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
harshness in his voice, “The sun is down. The —— emer : 125 West 42d Street, New York City. 











clouds have covered up the belt of blue You 
have seen your splendid future, Armorel, and you 
are back in the gray and sunless present. It grows 
cold. To-morrow, I think, we may have rain 
Let us go home, child—let us go home.” 

(To BE CONTINUFD.) 





FOR THE TEETH. Deliciousiy Flavored. _ 


Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession, 

The following certificate is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College 
To FE. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have made a careful examination of a sample of ‘* Rubi- 
m4 foam,” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free from acids, grit, 
or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or mouth. 

Yours respectfully, S. P. SHARPLES 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. Write for Sammie Vial— FREE. 


eS OO re. i AIN CAUSE OF THE CURIOUS 
ate oversight of the claims of the tureen upon appetite and FACIAL SOAP, 


respect is ignorant want of skill in soup-making. He who is ac- FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 
sexs hase : pap ; THE ONLY SOAP PREPARED BY 

customed to begin his dinner six days in the week with a plate of | DERMATOLOGIST, with a successful practice of 

fo 2 over 20 years. This soap has no equal forthe toilet or 

, , , yath elled for st 4 i milder fo of ak d 

hot, nourishing, savory potage, or purée, or consommé, or broth, | fealp affections: Sold by devievists ue went by mail onn 

ceiptof price, 50 cents. Send 10c. for 128-page book 


ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 





nO ene 


Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” ** But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 

that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


} OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the) Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, M 


fection satiate anti} fone renn sos waves TDG FPQMCO-AMErIGAN FOO G0, recrasrone 














misses the cheer and sustenance it supplies if deprived of it on the 


seventh.” If any one wants to know of skilful soup-making, the ra Its cleansing properties 
article written by A/arion Harjand, from which this clipping was ARE SUPERIOR TO 

; ALL OTHER 
TOOTH PASTES. 





taken, will be sent them in handsome form and for the asking. 


er rr rr rer erent CRETE... piesa toa 
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The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSE S, HARDY PLANTS, 
a Rose Growers in America. BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 PP. -, elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who wri for it. It describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWo THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 49> NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, — ~ — 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


ou au FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS | 




















SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND 
FANCY GOODS DEALERS 


O47 VENNARD & CO., 


NEW YORK. aa 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 











| - . : | who wear their hair parted, $6 
| Large Sa Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- up, according to ae na color. 

anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
| Rose Houses. pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address x te $2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
| 


re ROSE GROWERS and | ——-. Det eae eae 
THE DINGEE & ONARD CO., SEEDSMEN, West Grove, Pa. 


€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 











is \eos 
‘What! Corns and Bunions all gone?’”’ | 
‘Yes, [ am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAG IC CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 
EX ANSON’S ) 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. ASK FOR IT EVERYWHERE 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just ¢ ee x good; cond Pf as _— 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, } | TWae}Tg 60 acs't t'dbeat stiful Silk and Satin 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. . CS mehtocovers o 

ast “Price, 13 and 25 conte, | Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | ha ORK ae enoughto cover500sq. inches 


best, Zoc, Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn For Foorstoot or CUSHION. EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FR¢ IM THE SOUTH KENSINGT \" ROY 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








Embroidery Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle-work. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 
os 1 of this instalment of designs from the 
South Kensington School is a screen mounted 
on a frame of ebonized wood. The ground is of 
cream-colored Roman satin, very fine and close 
in texture; the bars round which the handsome 


design is twined are solidly worked with brown, 
a line of gold cord being laid down near each 
edge; the vine is solidly worked with crewels; 
the leaves are green, and the flowers are beauti- 


fully shaded colors. The whole is outlined with 

lark blue, which serves to make it stand out well 
and boldly. The whole has an effect which for 
artistic merit could not easily be surpassed. 

Fig. 2 is a design fora cushion or footstool of 
the same florid Italian type. It is to be worked 
in shaded crewel of a single color on a harmo- 
nizing ground of a different color. 

Fig. 3 is the working pattern of a blotter which 
was illustrated in a recent number of the Bazar 
—No. 47, Vol. XXII. It is done in outline on a 
linen ground, only the stalks being worked solid- 
ly, and the linen background is then darned in the 
interstices, throwing the design into light relief. 

Figs. 4-8 are shell and sea-weed powderings, 
which are pretty ornaments for glove and hand- 
kerchief sachets, pin-cushions, and other small ar- 
ticles. The shells are to be worked in various 
prismatic tints of pink, blue, and violet, and the 
sea-weeds in deeper tones of red, green, and 
brown, with here and there a line of gold threads 
on a ground of some light neutral tint, such as 
cream or écru satin. 





REGIMENTAL WOMEN. 
N° baggage train is allowed to a Persian regi- 

ment—theirs, in appearance, is quite unlike 
any other onward military movement—neither are 
commissary stores taken along with them. No 
tents have they. These Eastern regiments travel 
quite comfortably their thirty miles aday. They 
are provided with substantial entertainment be- 
the early morning start, and before set of 
sun will reach their next appointment, where all 
will be accommodated for the night, 

The colonel’s lady makes the trip in style; a 
light horse-litter, over which is thrown a scarlet 
cloth, is at her service, and she reclines, unseen by 
any gaping crowd, content with her own thoughts 
and happy dreams. Following “the lady of the 
regiment” are women whose husbands are of 
lesser note, closely veiled, one upon either side of 
a plodding mule, while a donkey trots stolidly oh,” 


bearing all essential e caninme nte-and comforts for 
the. dey Once well on their way, these army par- 
ues fall apart in groups, as official position afid 
comradeship warrant ; the officers with stately dig- 
nity keeping by themselves, having within call an 
attendant to replenish their pipes. 


fore 





A CURIOUS FAN. 


‘HE last venture that we read of in the use of 

human hair is a fan, valued at two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Deft fingers must have fash- 
ioned this unique curiosity, for it is written that 
what appears to be costly lace fringing the sticks 
is really human hair; baby curls, like unto fairy 
thistle-down, we doubt not, yielding to the gentle 
wooing of summer's softest breezes, Anyway, 
we cannot help regarding this happy utilization 
of woman’s greatest ornament a very onward step 
in the march of elegant improvement, as with 
creeping chills we recall the vision of divers 
“family pieces,” 
floral structure the faded locks of 


‘I 


a generation 


past, wired and twisted out of shape, or hung in 


state as “ memorial tablets,” or willows weeping 
by the water-courses. All honor and much credit 
to the gifted fan-makers ! 
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Its enperior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities ax the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 


in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. 8T, LOUIS. 8AN FRANCISCO. 


perpetuating through unnatural 
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CASH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 


TRE 


LATEST FASHION IN AMERICA 


IS TO PAINT WITH 





“LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE”: W. BAKER & CO.’S Registered Trade-Mark. 


No Chemicals are used in any of Walter 


| Baker o Co.'s Chocolate and Cocoa Prepara- 
tions. 


Pp 


years, 
purity and excellence 


These preparations have stood the test of 
ublic approval for more than one hundred 
and are the acknowledged standard of 
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ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? 
Use only the “ Whiting Standard Papers.” You will find 


them to fill all the requirements of polite society. Every 
dealer in the United States can supply you with the fine 
correspondence papers made exclusively by the Whiting 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass. Use no others. 

New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 
























No engraving can do ipetien to Se to the unique and 
less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine p ants 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inwaid, 
and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar hairy-like 
growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SN0W-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the beaut of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifitdoes notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
(iain and full instructions for culture with each order. ) 
PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three pats on ne | seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 
With every order for a single plant or more will 
besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING 
POR THE GARDEN” (the — of _—_ is 25 at, eee 
dition that you will say in wha per you sa - 
cetienest. Ciab orders for fant, SEVEN or TWELVE 
lants can have the Catalogue & ob desired, to the 
Eepanate ADDRESS of each member comprising th sing they 
club, provided a that the paper is named. 








THE “OSTRICH PLUME” 
$70 F 


(Mrs, Alp 












Griffith's English Enamel. 


Colors Exquisite; Surface like Porcelain ; 
No Benzine; Ready for Use. 

| Put up in small packages for ladies’ use, for 

ornamenting Chairs, Bedsteads, Picture-Frames, 

Deck Chairs, Fans, Baskets, Wicker- 

| work, &c., &e. 

By the gallon to painters and decorators. 

If your dealer does not keep it, address the 


American Aquol & Pyrodene Paint Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
424 West i5th Street, N. Y. 


| Patti’s 
_ BLONDE HAIR. 


| She tellsa reporter why she Bleached it. 
} See the World of Dec, 22d. If the reader 
| 
| 


Tea-Trays, 





wants, or has tried to get Blonde Hair, 
or their nataral Blonde hair or their 
chil ‘ren’s is tarning dark, use 


| FREEMAN’S BLONDINE - 


| the only standard preparation; has stood 
test of years; is harmless; stimulates the 
growth of the hair. If your druggist 
haen’t the genuine in sealed bottles ( ask 
nim first) Freeman Perfume Co., 523 E.* 
152d St.,N.Y. city or Cin.O., will send it, 
Prepaid. $1 bottle, 6for$5. Send for cir. 




















ORNS SELF-ACTING 
. SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of Imitations, 
NOTICE on 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL 





Ely’s Gream Balm 


IS SURE TO CURE 


Cold in Head 


QUICKLY. 
Apply Balm into each wage 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., 


MARION WALKER 


| Lwish toemploy afew ladies on salary to take charge 
| of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 
ingand healthful. Wage 8 $10 per wee k. Good pay for 
art time. References given. Address with stamp, 
MRS MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky 


FREE: Sn noma and Sample Perforated 


ee ing Pa m. Mention this 
ET MUSIC. AT HALF LIST 


er 
paper. M J. GUNNING & CO.Cincinnati,O. 
Priew ‘ostage paid. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


i THE HAARLEM, 2109 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


























